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A new Chevrolet has a special way of leading your kind of life. Here—the Biscayne 4-Door Sedan. 


CHEVROLET 


Maybe you: can’t please everybody, but this car comes mighty close 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 


Chevrolet advantages: 
: the 7 ical? It’ 
ful and still pra al and economical? It’s Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 


Isn't it nice that a car can be fine and beauti- 


never been managed quite the way Chevrolet Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 





Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 
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Li ves ‘ear. Here . l ) StY ; : , » 7 
re & this yea s all the aty le, Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 





room, comfort and performance anyone could New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 
Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 





want — along with Chevrolet's own famous 


brand of economy, reliability and durability. a ; 
- / 7 The car that’s 


; wanted for all its worth! 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan f 





CAN YOU QUALIFY 
FOR THIS SELECT CIRCLE? 





CHOOSE YOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLING BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


For high school graduates and seniors only... 
Developed for you by today’s Army . . . a special 
educational program for high school graduates 
and. seniors only. ff you qualify for the Army 
Graduate Specialist Program, you can choose the 
exact technical schooling you want ... and have 
your choice guaranteed before you enlist. 


Technical training worth thousands of dollars! 
Graduate Specialists study and work with the 
select circle of Army technicians who are pioneering 
many of the exciting technological advances of our 
times. That’s why Army Graduate Specialist 
schools can offer you the finest technical schooling 
and equipment—at no cost to you! 


Pick from 107 courses . . . Successful candidates 
can choose from 107 valuable Graduate Specialist 
courses. Up-to-the-minute technical schooling in 
electronics, accounting, automotive repair, guided 
missiles, finance, atomic weapons and many more. 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


Here’s a chance to get a real headstart in the field 
that interests you most. 

Seniors have unusual option . . . To become a 
Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain quali- 
fication and aptitude exams—and be a high school 
graduate. But seniors can apply before graduation 
and enlist after .. . choosing from the widest range 
of available courses. 

Course guaranteed without obligation... 
When you're accepted as a Graduate Specialist, 
you receive a letter guaranteeing your assignment 
to the course you’ve chosen—when and if you en- 
list. Remember! Even with this written guarantee 
in your hand, you still don’t have to enlist. That 
means you get the course you want... or you 
don’t enlist! 

Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments 
in each course are limited and quotas for popular 
courses fill up ‘quickly. This week, get details from 
your local Army recruiter. 


Graduate Speci Wouled Mala Samy 
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Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 


..- EVEN SCARRING 


| SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 7 
weekly during the school year Sept. <> 417 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail privileges 
authorized at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1959, 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a 
school yeor, 65 cents a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
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1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 





From the very first time-you dab it on, : 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than’ - 2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 


any other product you could buy before. oil that blemishes thrive on. 


Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick - 
you'll be so glad you did. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 
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Teen-Age Drivers 
Dear Editor: 


Girls are much more cautious drivers 
than boys [see “Teen-Age Drivers .. . 
Should They Be Slowed Down?,” March 
6 issue]. Boys want to show off and 
prove their manliness and bravery by 
reckless driving. Insurance company 
statistics uphold this statement. When 
I obtained my license, our insurance 
payments were not raised. When my 
16-year-old brother took out a license, 
the payments were increased. 

Therefore, driving restrictions should 
be placed on boys—not on girls. I don’t 
believe that governors would remedy 
the situation. Reckless driving does not 
necessarily mean speeding. Boys should 
be required to learn good driving from 
a professional—preferably a policeman 
trained for the job. 

Marcia Haubold 
Nazareth Academy 
LaGrange, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

Though I attend a private school in 
South Dakota, my home is in Nebraska 
—13 miles away. If I were not allowed 
to drive or ride with other young 
drivers, it would mean 52 miles daily 
for a busy parent. Some people say 
that students who drive usually fail to 
attain high grades. As an “A” student, 
I can refute this. I’m sure there are 
others who can do the same. 

Carol Hochstein 
Mount Marty High School 
Yankton, South Dakota 


Dear Editor: 

If a teen-ager is caught breaking a 
traffic law, his license should be taken 
away. Then he would not have to learn 
the hard way—as I did by having an 
accident. Something should be done 
about fathers, too. Around here, they 
“drag” and show off as much as some 
teen-agers! 

Harvey Dearing 
Neshaba County High School 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 


Leen 


Dear Editor: 

I have had my driver’s license for 
almost three years. During this time, 
I have had two accidents. In both cases, 
the other person was at fault. Neither 
accident had anything to do with ex- 
cess speed. In fact, one accident oc- 
curred while my car was not moving! 
Both of the other drivers were over 30. 

Jim Snyder 
Mifflin High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

I have never had an accident. But I 
have been forced to take risks several 
times to avoid a careless, older driver. 
From my experience, I have found 
young drivers to have quicker reflexes 
than older drivers. All drivers should 
be required to take a second driving 
test when they reach the age of 45. 
It would weed out unfit drivers. 

Sherril Amort 
Sacred Heart Academy 
Salem, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 


I recently completed a course in 
driver education. Such a course should 
be required by all high schools. Traffic 
violators of every age should be made 
to take a certain amount of extra train- 
ing. Senior Scholastic deserves to be 
commended for publishing a Forum 
Topic of such pertinent interest. 

Monty Stanford 
Lovington High School 
Lovington, New Mexico 


To Give or Not To Give? 
Dear Editor: 

I wholeheartedly disagree that we 
should cut foreign aid [see letter, Feb. 
20 issue]. If we didn’t help other coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union would be happy 


ditor 


to take our place. Communism would 
quickly spread through underdeveloped 
countries. We simply can’t afford to 
cut foreign aid! 
Corinthian Washington 
Druid High School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Dear Editor: 

Our foreign aid program should be 
cut to the bone. We are wasting mil- 
lions of dollars on other countries. All 
this foreign aid is driving our nation 
deeper and deeper into debt. This mon- 
ey could be better spent on research 
in medicine or for bolstering our de- 
fenses. 

Philip Kolby, Jr. 
Edmonds High School 
Edmonds, Washington 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

We enjoy reading Senior Scholastic. 
Every Friday is “Scholastic” day in our 
class. Your special issue, “Congress at 
Work,” helped us greatly to understand 
how Congress is organized. Continue 
your good work! 

Martha Anderson 
McDonogh No. 35 Senior H.S. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoy Senior Scholastic very much. 
I especially like “Meeting the Test.” 
Your March 6, 1959, installment was 
especially enlightening. It gave me the 
refreshing and helpful assistance I need- 
ed for my Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 
It truly helped me to answer many 
questions. Thanks again for your won- 
derful magazine. 
Jacqueline Melnick 
Chester High School 
Chester, Pennsylvania 











Ideas to Live By 











thoroughfare? 





On every side of us are men who hunt perpetually for their personal 
Northwest Passage, too often sacrificing health, strength, and life itself 
to the search; and who shall say that they are not happier in their vain 
but hopeful quest than wiser, duller folks who sit at home, venturing 
nothing and, with sour laughs, deriding the seekers for that fabled 


—KENNETH ROBERTS 











FREEDOM AND THE § IN 
What Does § It 


Students from 46 states exchange views with stude: 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 

The scene: Colonial Williamsburg—the restored Vir- 
ginia community which looks today much as it did in 
colonial times. 

About 185 years ago, its House of Burgesses resounded 
to the oratory of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and 
George Washington. They spoke of freedom and of “cer- 
tain inalienable rights” for all individuals living in our 
13 colonies. 

This year Williamsburg again resounded with talk of 
freedom and individual rights. This time the speakers 
were high school students from the four corners of the 
world. 

Outstanding-students from 46 states of the U. S. and 
from 34 foreign nations assembled at Colonial Williams- 


\, 5 burg for the second annual “Williamsburg Student Bur- 
tg = gesses.” They came at the invitation of Colonial Wil- 


fi m liamsburg, the educational foundation which administers 
: Colonial Williamsburg photo the famed colonial restoration. 
INTERNATIONAL GET-TOGETHER—Rafia Ayub of Pakistan (cen- Here, for three days they talked in friendly face-to- 
ter) and ide Bossi of laly (right) join Ruth Morton of Vir- face discussion about “Freedom and the Individual—A 
ginia (left) for teen-age forum at Colonial Williamsburg. " ; a ” 

Challenge for All Nations. 

The foreign students were the 34 delegates to the 
1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 
The views of some of these delegates on a number of 
subjects have already been presented in Senior Scho- 
lastic as part of our Forum Topic of the Week series 
(see Feb. 6 and Feb. 18 issues). 

The American students were selected by the state 
student councils affiliated with the Nationa] Association 
of Student Councils. Invitations to participate were 
accepted by 46 states. 

In the candle-lighted House of Burgesses, the students 
heard an address by Dalip S. Saund, India-born Con- 
gressman from California. The students also met for 
separate round-table panel discussions, and later in 
plenary sessions. The panel discussions were moderated 
by Howard H. Cummings of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Richard P. McCormick of Rutgers University; 
R. Wayne Kernodle of the College of William and Mary; 
Waldemar A. Nielsen of the Ford Foundation; James 
M. Smith of Cornell University;-and Eric Berger, editor 
of Senior Scholastic. 

Following the Williamsburg Assembly, the Forum 
students from overseas were the guests of Scholastic 

' Magazines for several days in Washington, D. C. 
EAST AND WEST MEET—Delegates from all ies ined aa . The forum discussion which follows is made up of 
for forum. Here Mohamed Abdulla Hamadien of Sudan (right) significant portions of various panel discussions held by 
joins Joseph Edwards of Missouri, Bert Loughmiller of Oregon. the “Student Burgesses” at Williamsburg. 
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“1 # INDIVIDUAL... 
s§ [t Mean to the World's Teen-Agers? 


students from 34 foreign nations at the second annual Williamsburg Student Burgesses 


Nii Tetteh-Churu Quao (Ghana): In 
many parts of Africa today people are 
shouting “Freedom, Freedom, Free- 
dom!” Most people don’t really under- 
stand what they’re shouting. 

When we became independent on 
March 6, 1957, some people expected 
many drastic changes in our policy. 
Some thought there would be no pun- 
ishment, for example. That was their 
conception of freedom. 

Jorg-Ingo Weber (Germany): The 
highest freedom for me is a personal 
freedom .. . free by myself, feeling that 
I am an individual, feeling that I have 
troubles in myself, feeling that I have 
to fight inside myself. 

But it is not something I am given. 
Freedom is something I have to work 
for. You may get it as a present, but 
you must fight for it to really possess it. 
I don’t necessarily mean a physical fight 
—but a mental fight. 


Restrictions on Freedom 
Hope Allison (Nigeria): I think the 


day you are born you are as free as you 
can ever be. As you get older you have 
to take on responsibilities. You have to 
meet your problems, and work over 
them so your freedom is not infringing 
on another’s, so that you are not harm- 
ing another person. 

John Blumer (Florida): I agree. For 
example, I do not have the freedom to 
slander someone. That is not freedom 
because it’s hurting him. It’s taking 
from him his good name. 

Marian Daftary (Iran): It is obvious 
that if freedom were not limited there 
would be chaos. There is a difference 
in the amount of freedom in countries, 
too. If some countries were to have 
complete freedom, there would be chaos. 

Miss Nadia Balbaa (Egypt): Right 
now, in Egypt, we have Nasser as presi- 
dent. We have only one party. We used 
to have the system of several parties 
and it did not succeed. The people 
were not able to choose wisely between 
one party and another. And what be- 
came of this so-called democracy? A 
kind of chaos! 


Now we have one party, and I think 


that’s the kind of parliamentary system 
Egypt needs right now. But that doesn’t 
mean a country isn’t free just because 
it doesn’t adopt a parliamentary system 
with several parties. Democracy changes 
from one country to another. 

John Blumer (Florida): If you have a 
one-party system, that is almost the 
same as a dictatorship. 

Nadia: No, no, it’s completely differ- 
ent from a dictatorship. 

John: Why is it? 


Nadia: The people vote for their 
party. 

John: Sure, but there is only one party 
they can vote for! 

Nadia: In Egypt 60 per cent of the 
population is illiterate. Come and ask 
them, please, will you vote for the 
Democrats, or the Republicans, or the 
Communists? Do you think these people 
can rationalize if the Communists are 
good, if the Democrats are good, or if 
the Republicans are good? Besides, 


Colonial Williamsburg photo by John Crane 


MEETING OF YOUNG MINDS—Teen-age delegates from 46 states of 
the U. S. and from 34 foreign nations joined in round-table discussions 
such as this one during three-day 1959 Williamsburg Student Burgesses. 





when people are poor and illiterate they 
can very easily be bribed. 

Joseph Edwards (Missouri): But they 
have no freedom unless they have some 
freedom of choice. 

Rafia Ayub (Pakistan): If you give 
them a choice, they don’t know who is 
good for their government! It’s best if 
you give them more money or work 
than such meaningless freedom. * 


Democracy Means Choice 


Joseph: But let me ask this question: 
How can one man or a single group of 
persons—how can they decide how you 
and I are to develop? We are not the 
same. I think that the fundamental idea 
of democracy is that everyone should 
have the right to choose so he can de- 
velop his life in his own way. 

Rafia: But you can’t assume that one 
thing that works in America will work 
in Pakistan or some place else. You just 
can’t say that one thing is good for one 
country, and therefore it will be good 
for another country. 

John Gaebler (Indiana): Ideally we 
would like freedom to work everywhere. 
And it would be possible through a 
maximum of education. If people were 
educated, their governments would be 
better. 

Adolfo Jose Crosa (Argentina): I think 
illiteracy is detrimental to freedom. 
Those who can’t read or write don’t 
understand. Education releases brain 
power within a person. 

Joseph Edwards (Missouri): I agree 
that freedom has to be supported by 
knowledge. If a person does not know 
how to choose, how can you give him 
the right of choice? How then can you 
put two things before him and say: Pick 
the best. 
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Nadia: That's what we've been saying! 
Doesn't that prove that dictatorship is 
best for our country? 

Joseph: I don’t know if dictatorship 
is best for any country. 

Nadia: It depends upon the dictator, 
doesn’t it? 

Joseph: Suppose that the dictator dies 
or is overthown? What happens? The 
next man that comes in—suppose he’s 
not as good? It happened in Cuba, The 
old dictator was out. The new man—we 
don’t know—maybe he’s better or maybe 
he’s worse! 

Rafia*It might be different in Ameri- 
ca, but as far as Pakistan is concerned, 
whoever gives you more money, you 
vote for him. The people are illiterate 
and poor. They have to survive and 
they have to feed their children... . 

Rowland Carey (Delaware): Why 
don’t you have mass education? Doesn't 
your dictator want educated people? 

Rafia: As I said, Pakistan is a very 
poor country. How do you expect us to 
build and run public schools when 
Pakistan has existed as a nation for only 
11 years? For most people, eating and 
working come first. Education comes 
after these. People don’t want to get 
educated while they're starving. 


Freedom and Communism 


Ejvind Bonderup (Denmark): Talking 
about freedom and the right to choose— 
in America you have much education. 
Most of the people here go on to at least 
high school. Why is it then that commu- 
nism has been so vigorously suppressed? 
You haven't allowed any choice. 

Emily Barker (New York): If some- 
thing or somebody is working to over- 
throw our government by force we say 
it shouldn’t be allowed. 


« . —_ 
Colonial Williamsburg photo by George Beamish 


India-born U. S. Congressman Dalip S$. Saund (Dem., Calif.) studies mace 
of colonial Virginia government at Williamsburg. Looking on are Jon 


Gunnarsson (iceland), Nalini Nair 


(India), Gojko Stanic (Yugoslavia). 


Ejvind: Is that freedom? 

John Blumer (Florida): There are 
Communists here in our country. Not a 
lot, but there are some. We give them 
the freedom to print what they want to 
print. They have freedom of speech. 
They have party meetings. But when- 
ever they organize en masse to over- 
throw our government, that is some- 
thing else. 

Ejvind: You call that freedom? 

Emily: Communism is a threat to free- 
dom. ... 

John: If a foreign army were to in- 
vade your country Ejvind, you would 
certainly fight, wouldn’t you? 

Emily: This isn’t an inside politica] 
movement in the United States. These 
people who are Communists have their 
headquarters outside the U. S. in-Com- 
munist countries. They take orders from 
people who are not Americans. 

Ejvind: How can you prove that? 

John: Where does communism come 
from in the first place? 

Ejvind: Where does democracy come 
from? 

Joseph Edwards: Where does democ- 
racy come from, sir? Democracy comes 
from every man’s right to want to be 
and to want to live freely, to want to 
choose what he wants. And when you 
permit communism to come into your 
country, it comes as a threat to freedom. 

Theodore Baker (Florida): Commu- 
nism is the idea that people are the 
servants of the state rather than that the 
state is the servant of the people. 

Ejvind: I object to what John said. 
And it’s typical, I think, of the opinions 
I’ve heard here. Americans don’t seem 
to distinguish between communism as 
an idea or philosophy and what the 
Russians are doing in Russia under the 
name of communism. They are different 
things. And I can’t see why the philoso- 
phy called communism shouldn’t be able 
to live in a democracy. If you say it 
isn’t possible, I point to Denmark. It’s 
possible there. We've got a Communist 
party. 

Cora Brooks (New York): So do we in 
the United States. But when you start 
trying to overthrow the government. 
this is illegal. If someone who is a Re- 
publican or a Democrat decides he 
wants to overthrow the government, he 
is just as illegal in this country as some- 
one who is a Communist. 

Rafia Ayub (Pakistan): Then where is 
the freedom to choose? 

Cora: If someone tried to overthrow 
your dictatorship would not they be 
illegal under your dictatorship? 

Rafia: Yes, of course. But we don’t 
claim to have freedom. 

‘Joseph Edwards: Then why do you 
say your system is better? 

Rafia: Because we had a choice be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. We 

(Continued on page 54) 
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This is Constitution Square in Warsaw 14 years after World 
War Il. City saw more destruction than any other in Europe. 


OLAND has a long and bitter his- 

tory as a political pawn. Powerful 
neighbors have repeatedly shifted her 
boundaries. Sometimes they captured 
her and took her off the map com- 
pletely. 

Today Poland is still a pawn—over- 
shadowed by Red Russia on the east, 
unsure of her German border on the 
west, fearful of becoming a _battle- 
ground in an East-West clash. 

Some Poles are fearful that little 
Poland may always remain a mere 
pawn in the deadly chess game be- 
tween nations. But one of the most 
cherished words in the Polish language 
is nadzieja, which means “hope.” Here 
is how one Pole expressed this hope: 

“We Poles have contributed to the 
world great composers, renowned 
writers, and heroes of science. But we 
are proudest of our fighters for free- 
dom.” 


Poles ‘Never Say Die”’ 


Poland’s ceaseless struggle for sur- 
vival as a nation has nurtured within 
the Poles a “never-say-die” spirit un- 
equalled in the world. Not even the 
harsh Soviets have been able to break 
that spirit. For Poland, though still 
Communist-ruled, has won a_ small 
measure of independence—and even 
freedom—that no other Soviet satellite 
has achieved. 

Why has Poland had so much mis- 
fortune? The chief reason is geog- 


Wide World pnoto 
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Wide World photo 


Much of Warsaw has been rebuilt, but about 70,000 people 
are still without homes, living in ruins such as those above. 


Poland... 


Pawn that Dares 
to Defy Capture 


raphy. Poland has only one natural 
boundary which might stop an invad- 
ing army: the Carpathian and Sudeten 
mountains in the south. Elsewhere the 
country is flat, a part of the great 
North European Plain across which 
armies can sweep back and forth with 
only a few rivers to slow them down. 

Between the fourteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Poland was a mighty 
kingdom which reigned over much of 
eastern Europe. Krakow University, 
founded in 1364, became a leading 
center of learning. Science, art, and lit- 
erature flourished. Outstanding among 
Poland’s sons. was the astronomer 
Copernicus (1473-1543), who proved 
that the earth was not the center of 
the universe. 

After 1600 Poland’s power declined. 


Sweden grabbed Poland’s Baltic pos- 
sessions, and Russia captured part of 
the Polish Ukraine. In the late 1700's 
Poland was further weakened by a 
quarrel over who should be king. The 
unrest gave Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia an opportunity to slice up the Polish 
pie. Between 1772 and 1795, each of 
the hungry powers took three big gulps 
—and Poland was no more. Historians 
call this territorial feast the “three par- 
titions” of Poland. 


“Strongman” Government 
g 


Patriotic Poles immediately began a 
long struggle to regain their inde- 
pendence. Their efforts bore fruit more 
than a century later, after World War 
I. Out of the ruins of the Russian, 
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German, and Austrian empires, the Po- 
lish nation was reborn in 1918. 

But the war left Poland in a state 
of near chaos. Inflation and unemploy- 
ment overturned the economy. More 
than 30 political parties fought for 
power, making a shambles of the fledg- 
ling democratic government. In 1926 
an army-backed “strongman” took over 
the government. 

Other problems vexed the eastern 
European land. More than 6,000,000 
of its people were “non-Polish”— 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Germans, 
and Lithuanians. Some of these minority 
groups complained of mistreatment by 
the government, which tried to make 
them adopt the customs of the Polish 
majority. Moreover, about 3,000,000 
Jews in Poland were denied many civil 
rights. 

During the 1930's the rise of Adolf 
Hitler and his Nazis in next-door Ger- 
many posed a new threat to Poland’s 
existence. So did Russia’s Communist 
dictator, Josef Stalin. In August 1939 
the two tyrants made a deal. 


Caught in Nutcracker 


On September 1 Hitler's mechanized 
army pounced on Poland, thus launch- 
ing World War II. A few weeks later 
Soviet troops marched into Poland from 
the east. The country was quickly over- 
run and divided by its conquerors. 

In 1941, however, Hitler decided he 
should have all of Poland—and Russia 
besides. He declared war on his Red 
partner and sent his armies through 
Poland deep into Soviet territory. This 
invasion forced Russia—up to then a 
“neutral” in World War II—into an alli- 
ance with the West against Germany. 

Thousands of Poles abroad joined the 
Allied armies. Inside Poland, a power- 
ful underground movement carried on 
the struggle against the Nazis. When 
they were finally driven out by the 
Soviets in 1945, Poland lay in ruins. 
Warsaw was the most devastated city 
in all of wrecked Europe. Some 5,000,- 
000 Poles—the majority of them Jews— 
had been murdered in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. Thousands of other Poles 
were killed by the Russians. 


Mass Migration of Peoples 


At the Yalta and Potsdam confer- 
ences of 1945, the Big Three Allies— 
the U. S., Britain, and the Soviet Union 
-reached a momentous decision about 


Poland’s frontiers. They agreed to 
“move” them some 150 miles westward. 
In the east, Poland lost two fifths-of her 
pre-war territory to the Soviet Union. 
Most of the people in this eastern region 
were of Ukrainian or White Russian 
origin. 

In the north and west, Poland was 
given control over two German terri- 
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»Red boss Gomulka has job of keeping 


Poles half free, Soviets half satisfied. 


tories: a part of East Prussia, and a big 
chunk of land extending to the Oder 
and Neisse Rivers. About 5,000,000 
Germans living in these rich industrial 
and agricultural regions were deported 
to Germany. They were replaced by 
Polish settlers, many from the eastern 
region ceded to Russia. 

This gigantic transfer of populations 
and territories was tragic for the people 
involved. But it had two results which 
many Poles considered beneficial. 71) 
Poland obtained a long Baltic coastline 
and the important seaport of Danzig 
(now Gdansk). (2) The large minority 
groups, which had been a source of 
friction before the war, were now 
mostly absorbed by Russia and Ger- 
many. Today, only five per cent of Po- 
land’s people are of non-Polish origin. 


How Poland Became Red 


The Western allies—particularly West 
Germany—point out that under the Pots- 
dam Agreement, the territories were 
only placed under Polish “administra- 
tion.” Final determination of the boun- 
daries was to be made when a peace 
treaty was signed with Germany. The 
“cold war” has prevented such a treaty 
from being signed up to now. Thus the 
West maintains that the boundaries are 
still subject to change. The Poles, how- 
ever, backed up by their Russian bosses, 
consider the former German territories 
as permanently Polish. 

How did Russia come to dominate 
Poland in the first place? When Soviet 
armies drove the Germans out of Po- 
land in 1945, Stalin promised the West- 
ern Allies that the country would have 
an independent, democratic govern- 
ment. He broke his word. A powerful 
secret police was set up to wipe out 
opposition to the Reds. Elections were 
rigged. By 1947 Poland was governed 
by a ruthless puppet regime, propped 
up by Soviet bayonets and subject to 
orders from Moscow. 

The Catholic Church was persecuted. 
Big landholdings were broken up, and 
peasants were forced into government- 


controlled collective farms. The Reds 
thought their methods would increase 
food production. Instead, the bitter 
peasants produced less, causing severe 
food shortages. 

Factory output, however, rose rapidly 
—so much so that Poland changed from 
a predominantly agricultural nation to 
an industrial one. Enormous new gov- 
ernment-owned steel works were built, 
along with arms plants, and factories 
producing machinery. The needs of the 
people were largely ignored. Consumer 
goods, such as shoes and _ furniture, 
were in desperately short supply. 

What’s more, Polish goods and raw 
materials were carted off to build up the 
Soviet economy. For example, Poland 
was compelled to deliver coal to Russia 
at ridiculously low prices. 

Under this system, unrest mounted. 
The lid blew off in June 1956, when 
thousands of workers in the city of 
Poznan rioted, demanding “bread and 
freedom” and the departure of Soviet 
troops. The revolt was crushed, but 
Communist power in Poland was badly 
shaken. 


“Socialism with Freedom” 


In desperation, the Polish Reds turned 
to the one man they believed could 
head off a nation-wide explosion and 
still maintain Communist rule. He was 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, a dedicated Com- 
munist, but one who was respected by 
the people for refusing to parrot every 
Soviet command. His nationalistic views 
had earned him a three-year jail term 
in 1949. Now, in October 1956, he was 
made chief of the Polish Communist 
party. 

Gomulka immediately spread joy 
throughout the land by promising so- 
called “socialism with freedom.” This so 
alarmed Russia’s Communist party boss, 
Nikita Khrushchev, that he flew to War- 
saw to put Gomulka in his place. When 
the two men met at Warsaw airport, 
Khrushchev snorted sarcastically, “Who 
is this man?” Roared back the Pole, “I 
am Gomulka, the man you kept in 
prison!” 

After some stormy meetings, the two 
came to terms. The Soviet Union gave 
up direet control over Poland’s internal 
affairs. Soviet troop movements in Po- 
land were placed under joint Soviet- 
Polish control. The Russians agreed to 
stop milking Poland’s economy dry and 
to extend long-term credits. In return, 
Poland had to agree to continue toeing 
the line on Soviet foreign policy. 


Economic Changes 


Thus the Poles won for themselves a 
unique position as a half-independent 
satellite of the Soviet Union. This was 
all the more remarkable because at that 
very moment Soviet troops and tanks 





were brutally crushing the freedom re- 
volt in nearby Hungary. 

Let’s examine the various ways in 
which the rise of Gomulka has affected 
the lives of the Polish people. 

Gomulka broke un all but ten per 
cent of the hated collective farms, per- 
mitted private ownership of land, and 
lowered taxes. He also reduced com- 
pulsory grain deliveries to the state, 
thus permitting peasants to sell more of 
their produce on the more lucrative free 
market. 

These measures—unprecedented in 
the Soviet bloc—were heartily welcomed 
by the Polish peasants. Food produc- 
tion jumped. But the Reds are now try- 
ing (without force) to induce the peas- 
ants to give up their tiny plots and re- 
join the collective farms. 

While allowing widespread free en- 
terprise in agriculture, Gomulka has not 
granted that privilege to business and 
industry. Very few private shops have 
been allowed to open. 

The condition of workers has im- 
proved only slightly. Workers are per- 
mitted to organize councils, but are de- 
nied the all-important right to strike. 
Wages are higher—but so are prices. 
Food purchases eat up 60 to 70 per cent 
otf a worker’s income. 


U. S. Loans to Poland 


Polish store shelves are no longer 
empty. But the Reds themselves admit 
that the quality of goods is often shoddy. 
They recently announced a crackdown 
on government-run factories that were 
turning out such items as fruitless fruit 
candy, non-stretching elastic, and fry- 
ing pans that burned up the first time 
they were placed on the ‘stove. 

The Polish economy must “pedal 
furiously just to stand still,” says one 
observer. The country’s population, now 
close to 29,000,000, is soaring at the 
rate of 500,000 a year. This has resulted 
ia a serious unemployment problem. 
Poland must build more factories to 
create new jobs. She must also construct 
more schools and hundreds of thou- 
sands of new homes. Severe wartime 
destruction by the Germans accounts in 
part for the housing shortage. 

A stepped-up economic program was 
outlined by Gomulka at the Polish-Com- 
munist Party Congress in Warsaw last 
month. Some 1,400 delegates roared ap- 
proval of the program. But some critics 
were of the opinion that the govern- 
ment’s economic planning did not go 
far enough—or fast enough. 

To help Poland develop her economy 
—and at the same time encourage her 
to become less dependent on Russia— 
the U. S. has lent Poland $193,000,000 
since 1957. The money was used to 
buy surplus food, raw materials, and 
machinery in the U. S. Another loan 
agreement—probably amounting to $95,- 


000,000—is now being negotiated be- 
tween the two countries. 

Poland carries on 40 per cent of her 
trade with the West—more than any 
other Soviet satellite. She would like to 
expand this trade. But her chief exports 
—coal, bacon, and ham—are running 
into stiff competition on the world’s 
market because of a surplus of these 
items at present. 


Secret Police Are Curbed 


There have been more than economic 
changes in the Polish way of life since 
Gomulka came to power. The Red boss 
also has curbed the power of the once 
dreaded seéret police. 

“If there’s a knock on the door at 
4 a.m., it’s no longer the secret police 
but the milkman,” say the Poles these 
days. The jails are all but emptied of 
“political” prisoners. Fair trials have 
become the rule, not the exception. 
Thus Polish historians were not pun- 
ished when they recently accused the 
government of “falsifying” history in 
order to glorify communism. Polish in- 
tellectuals have established many close 
contacts with their Western counter- 
parts during the past two years. 

Voice of America broadcasts from the 
U. S. are not jammed, as they are in 
the Soviet Union, and some Western 
books and magazines are available in 
Polish bookstores, 

But there are limits to free speech in 
Poland. While people may say pretty 
much what they think, they may not 
always write it. The popular student 
paper, Po Prostu (“Plain Speaking”), 
was silenced in 1957 for attacking some 
important Red bureaucrats. Last year 30 
books were banned as “dangerous” lit- 
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erature. When the Polish Writers’ Union 
courageously protested the growing 
censorship, the Reds issued a sharp 
warning. “Constructive” criticism is ac- 
ceptable, they said, but criticism that 
challenges the right of the party to rule 
Poland is unacceptable. 

When Gomulka came to power, he 
realized that the Poles would not co- 
operate with him unless he restored re- 
ligious freedom. He therefore released 
Roman Catholic prelates from jail and 
permitted the Church to carry on nor- 
mal religious functions—so long as 
these did not interfere with Communist 
policy. But the “peace” between church 
and state is very uneasy. 


Poles “Cool” to U. S. Jazz 


Despite more than a decade of Red 
rule and propaganda, no more than ten 
per cent of the Polish people are be- 
lieved to be convinced Communists. 
The influence of the West, on the other 
hand, remains strong. Western books, 
particularly philosophical works, are 
eagerly read. American private founda- 
tions have donated large numbers of 
books to Polish universities during the 
last two years. 

American jazz has an immense fol- 
lowing in Poland. Said one enthusiast 
to an American reporter: “Dixie is very 
popular among young people here. 
Older people prefer the Dave Brubeck 
style—people of 20 or so.” 

Most Poles are unwilling allies of the 
Soviet Union. They fervently hope that 
East and West can find a solution to 
the present “cold war” in Europe. Only 
then, they believe, could they truly look 
forward to something more than half- 
freedom. 


Bioly stoke 


Senior Scholastic map 


Poland is about size of New Mexico, has about 29,000,000 people. Red shaded 
area was taken from Poles by Soviets; black shaded area from Germans by Poles. 





United Nations 


Experts trained in the West battle mosquitoes with new insecticides. 
Malaria, spread by mosquitoes, kills million people in India annually. 


Uncle Sam... 
M.D. to the World 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Ede 

lived in a clay hut in a small 
Nigerian village. Unlike many other 
children, Ede never laughed. He suf- 
fered from yaws—sores that tortured 
and disfigured his slight body. 

One day a jeep jounced into the 
dusty village. It brought a “miracle 
drug”—penicillin—into Ede’s life. The 
passengers in the jeep were doctors 
from the United Nations World Health 
Organization (WHO). 

One doctor gave Ede a shot of peni- 
cillin. In just 10 days, Ede was com- 
pletely cured. The dose of penicillin 
cost only 30 cents—the price of an ice 
cream sundae in the U. S. 

All over the world, doctors are wag- 
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ing an international war against disease. 
They are flying, jeeping, paddling, or 
tramping by foot into underdeveloped 
countries. The battlefields are dank 
jungles, broiling deserts, and swarming 
villages. The ammunition: new drugs 
and new surgical techniques. 

Millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren already have been cured. But the 
battle has just begun. There are 2,800,- 
000,000 people in the world. More 
than half go to bed hungry every night. 
The food they eat and the water they 
drink is often unfit for human consump- 
tion. Disease takes a heavy toll. 

What can Uncle Sam do to step up 
the world war against disease? 

Senator Lister Hill (Dem., Ala.) has 


Armed with drugs, dollars, and 


introduced a “Health for Peace” bill in 
the U. S. Senate. It would set up a 
Nationa] Institute of International Med- 
ical Research under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The institute would have 
a budget of $50,000,000 a year. 

The funds would be used to sponsor 
medical research on an_ international 
scale. The institute would be a clearing- 
house for research at home and abroad 
This “nerve center” would prevent 
costly duplication of research—and 
speed the news of breakthroughs 
throughout the world 


No Opposition to Bill 


During four days of hearings on the 
bill, not a single witness opposed it. 
A similar bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative John E. Fogarty (Dem., R. I.). 

President Eisenhower also favors 
“Health for Peace” legislation. But the 
Administration has suggested several 
changes in the proposed bill. Since the 
bill involves the U. S. and other na- 
tions, the President believes the project 
should be administered under the 
Mutual Security program—not the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He also has opposed a fixed 
budget. Instead he wants Congress to 
pay all necessary costs. 

Senator Hill and other Senate sup- 
porters of the bill object to these pro- 
posed changes. They want to keep in- 
ternational research out of foreign pol- 
icy. Said Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.): “If someone .can find 
a cure for cancer, I don't care if it 
comes from Afghanistan or the Soviet 
Union.” 


No Boundaries for Disease 


Why must we wage war against dis- 
ease on an international front? 

Disease recognizes no boundaries. In 
January 1957, for example, a new 
strain of influenza broke out in Red 
China. Within 20 weeks, travelers had 
carried the disease to almost every 
country in the world. “Asian” flu killed 
78,000 Americans and additional thou- 
sands in other countries. 

Nor does medical research respect 
international boundaries. Penicillin, for 
example, was discovered by a British 
scientist. Salk vaccine was contributed 
by the U.S. German laboratories pro- 
duced the first sulfa drugs. Scientists in 
India showed that juices from the rau- 
wolfia root could be used to treat some 
types of mental illness. 

A “Health for Peace” program is 
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nothing new. In his 1958 State of the 
Union message, President Eisenhower 
proposed such a program to “attain a 
good life for all.”* He invited the Soviet 
Union to join us against common 
enemies of all mortals—malaria, cancer, 
and heart disease. “Is it not possible 
that we could then go on to a full-scale 
cooperative program of science for 
peace?” the President asked. 

Last December Senator Hubert 
Humphrey met with Soviet party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev for eight hours in 
Moscow. The first two hours were 
spent talking about President Eisen- 
hower’s “science for peace” plan. Sen- 
ator Humphrey reported that Khru- 
shchev had given “enthusiastic ap- 
proval” to the proposal. 


Three-Front U.N. Attack 


Meanwhile, Uncle Sam already has 
enlisted in the world war against dis- 
ease. The U. S. Government has teamed 
with private industry and private phil- 
anthropy to sponsor a hospital ship. 
The ship will tour Southeast Asia. The 
project is called HOPE (“health oppor- 
tunity for people everywhere”). 

The U. S. Navy will donate the Con- 
solation, a World War II hospital] ship. 
The People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion, a philanthropy supported by U. S. 
drug companies, will pay the bills 
(about $3,500,000 a year). The Ameri- 
can President Lines will sail the ship 
on a non-profit basis. 

The 800-bed Consolation will sail 
into any port—so long as she’s invited. 
Seriously ill patients will be brought 
aboard for surgery or medical treat- 
ment. Native doctors will study the 
latest American techniques. 

Uncle Sam also is a member of three 
United Nations health organizations. 
He is the major contributor to all three: 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO) is helping 120 nations to fight 
40 different diseases. WHO acts as a 
watchdog. It “barks” a warning when 
an epidemic breaks out. It also brings 
to all countries the latest information 
on new methods of fighting disease and 
building health. WHO had a budget of 
$13,500,000 in 1958. A third of this 
sum was donated by the U. S. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) helps to fight malnutrition. 
FAO experts help nations boost produc- 
tion from fields, forests, and fisheries. 
FAO spent $8,500,000 in 1958. The 
U. S. contributed $2,705,000. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) feeds, clothes, and doctors 
children throughout the world. UNICEF 


teaches mothers the importance of 
cleanliness and other good health prac- 
tices. It also vaccinates millions of chil- 
dren each year. Last year UNICEF 
spent $23,000,000. Uncle Sam’s share 
was $11,000,000. 


Three Enemies Retreat 


The world war against disease al- 
ready has scored several victories. 
Three major diseases—malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and yaws—are in retreat. 

Nearly one billion people live in 
areas of the world threatened with 
malaria—the world’s number one killer. 
Malaria claims one million lives each 
year in India. WHO has started a 
worldwide campaign against mosqui- 
toes, which transmit the disease through 
bites. WHO’s major weapon is DDT. 

Tuberculosis kills about 5,000,000 
people each year. To reduce the risk 
of infection in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, WHO and UNICEF have vac- 
cinated more than 75,000,000 people 
against tuberculosis. Thanks to new 
drugs, many TB patients can be treat- 
ed at home. This is good news for un- 
derdeveloped countries, where hospitals 
are few and always- overcrowded. 
WHO is now helping many countries 
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to vaccinate newborn children against 
TB. 

Yaws is a contagious skin disease 
that is extremely painful. It thrives in 
the tropics. Thanks to penicillin, more 
than 20,000,000 people have been 
cured of yaws in Africa alone. 

Great progress also has been made 
against trachoma—a painful eye dis- 
ease that often results in blindness. In 
India alone, there are more than 1,000,- 
000 blind people. Most must beg for a 
living. UNICEF has treated about 
5,000,000 sufferers with antibiotic oint- 
ment. But vast areas of infection, par- 
ticularly in Asia, have yet to be in- 
vaded by doctors. 


Millions of Lives at Stake 


In another decade, such diseases as 
malaria, tuberculosis, and yaws may be 
wiped out. Dozens of other diseases 
will remain to be conquered. High on 
the priority list as killers and cripplers 
are cancer, heart disease, and mental 
illness. 

The lives of millions of Americans 
are at stake in the war against these 
diseases. Heart disease is the greatest 
killer of Americans. Last year it ac- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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In Afghanistan, Moslem women, though tradition-bound (note veil), quickly 
joined war on disease. Boy gets a DDT dusting to kill germ-carrying lice. 





Understanding the ‘ 


“Project Argus” Blasts A-Bombs in Space 


In what has been called the 
“greatest scientific experiment’ 
of our time, U.S. atomic scientists 
exploded three atomic bombs far 
out in space. 

The atomic warheads were rock- 
eted to an altitude of 300 miles from 
a U.S. ship bobbing in the South 
Atlantic. Never before had atomic 
warheads been exploded at such a 
height. The blasts created a man- 
made aurora (streams of colored 
lights) that arched the Atlantic 
(see chart). 

The shots were made last fall—on 
August 27, August 30, and Septem- 
ber 6. The U.S. kept them secret for 
months “for security reasons.” 

Only ringside observer of the 
blasts was Explorer IV, a U.S. Earth 
satellite. Its “eyes and ears”—equip- 
ment that measured radioactivity— 
showed that radioactive particles 
created by the explosions had sped 
around the entire world in less than 
an hour. 

The space blasts had great scien- 
tific and military significance. Sci- 
entists cited these findings: 

The space blasts disrupted world- 
wide radio and radar communica- 
tions on certain frequencies. 


EFFECT ON “SNEAK ATTACKS” 


This finding may help to bolster 
our defenses. How? Suppose an ag- 
gressor exploded atomic bombs in 
space just before launching a sneak 
attack on the U.S. The radioactivity 
might disrupt our radar. We might 
not be able to spot approaching 
rockets and bombers. Such a ra- 
dar blackout—however brief—might 
prove fatal. But, fortunately for 
Uncle Sam, the space blast may not 
have affected all radio and radar fre- 
quencies. 

Thus we could hinge our radio 
and radar defense network on fre- 
quencies that cannot be jammed by 
radioactivity. 

The experiment showed it may not 
be safe to build a “space shield” or 


“space umbrella” of radioactivity to 
neutralize enemy missiles. Reason: 

When an atomic bomb is exploded, 
neutrons are released. Some defense 
experts had argued that if an at- 
tacking ballistic missile speared 
through a “space shield” (made up 
of a cloud of neutrons), its atomic 
warhead might be “cooked.” It 
couldn't explode! 


“SHIELD” COULD BACKFIRE 


But putting up such a defense 
might backfire, the Argus experiment 
showed. Rabbits were placed on the 
decks of ships directly under the 
space explosions. The brilliant bursts 
of light blinded many of the ani- 
mals. If “anti-missile” bombs were 
exploded over our cities to create a 
“space shield” many people below 
might similarly be blinded. 

POn a purely scientific basis, the 
space blasts proved a theory formu- 
lated by U.S. scientists. The theory 
stated that the Earth’s magnetic field 
would trap electrons produced by 
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an atomic blast set off in space. 

From the experiment, scientists 
learned that radiation blanketed the 
Earth—except for areas directly above 
the north and south magnetic poles. 

This was an important finding. 
Spaceships may have to use the “es- 
cape hatches” over the magnetic 
poles to avoid deadly radiation. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Early 
last year U.S. Earth satellites dis- 
covered that our planet was sur- 
rounded by deadly radioactivity. The 
radioactivity was so intense that it 
jammed “Geiger counters in some 
Earth satellites. 

To map this radioactivity, scien- 
tists decided to explode tiny atomic 
bombs far out in space. The experi- 
ment was called Project Argus—after 
the monster in Greek mythology 
with a hundred eyes. 

The experiment had to be hur- 
ried. The U.S. had promised to halt 
all atomic blasts for a year—starting 
on October 31, 1958. Also, under 
terms of the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, which ended December 31, 
1958, the U.S. was committed to re- 
lease its findings to the world. 

For military reasons, Project Ar- 
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SPACE BLASTS. Man-made auroras (streamers of colored lights) were 
shaped by Earth's magnetic field. Preliminary A-blasts over Johnston 
Island (1) in Pacific created aurora over Samoa Island. Argus shoot (2) 
ever South Atlantic created vast aurora (3). Radioactivity (4) drifted 
around Earth in less than hour. It was weakest at the magnetic poles. 





gus was kept secret until last month. 
However, some Soviet scientists 
suspected what had happened, ac- 
cording to a recent article in [zvestia, 
the Soviet government newspaper. 


ECHO FROM VENUS 


U.S. scientists also revealed last 
week that they had bounced a radar 
beam off the planet Venus and back 
to Earth. 

Years ago a radio signal was 
“bounced” off the moon. But this was 
the first time a radar beam had been 
ricocheted off any planet. 

The radar beam traveled through 
space at the speed of light—about 
186,000 miles per second. It took 
only 295.5 seconds to make the 
56,000,000 mile roundtrip. But it 
took scientists almost a year to make 
the necessary calculations to sepa- 
rate the echo from the background 
“noises” of the universe. 

President Eisenhower hailed the 
experiment as a “notable achieve- 
ment in our peaceful venture in 
outer space.” Such experiments will 
help scientists to map the exact dis- 
tance between planets. 


Summer at the Summit? 


Barring last-minute hitches, 
East and West are to hold high- 
level talks on the Berlin crisis. 
This was one of the announce- 

ments made by President Eisenhower 
and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan as they met in Washing- 
ton to map Western strategy in the 
face of Soviet threats at Berlin (for 
background, see March 20 news re- 
view). Both leaders also conferred 
with the hospitalized U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 
Beginning about May 11, the for- 
eign ministers of the U.S., Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union will 
meet—probably at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. This meeting will lay the 
groundwork for a summit confer- 
ence of heads of government, now 
planned for July or August. 


U.S. FIRM ON BERLIN 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
originally wanted only the summit 
conference. He gave in, however, to 
Western demands for a prior for- 
eign ministers’ parley. 

But as we went to press, Khru- 
shchev was insisting that discussion 
at the foreign ministers’ level be lim- 
ited to a German. peace treaty and 


DEMONSTRATION IN 


IRAQ—Supporters of Iraq's Premier 


Wide World 


Gen. Abdul Karim 


Kassem ride through streets of Baghdad with portrait of premier decorating their 
truck. They protested speech made by President Nasser of United Arab Republic at- 
tacking Kassem, and hailed Kassem for putting down army revolt in northern Iraq. 


to the future of Berlin. The West 
has repeatedly stated that it wants 
the talks open to other problems as 
well, including European security 
and German reunification. 

Whatever proposals or compro- 
mises may be in the offing, the West 
has no intention of yielding its right 
to remain in West Berlin. This was 
strongly emphasized by the Presi- 
dent in a television address to the 
nation. The President said: 

“We will not retreat one inch from 
our duty....We have no intention 
of forgetting our rights or of desert- 
ing a free people. Soviet rulers 
should remember that free men have 
before this died for so-called ‘scraps 
of paper’ which represented duty 
and honor and freedom....In the 
Berlin situation, both free people 
and principle are at stake.” 


Iraqi Revolt “Checked” 


Iraq's Premier Abdul Karim 
Kassem put down a revolt by 
part of Iraq's armed forces. 
The rebels, consisting of several 
Iraqi army units, were crushed after 
two days of fierce fighting in the 
northern part of that country. 

Leader of the unsuccessful revolt: 
Colonel Abdel Wahab Shawaf. 

Reasons for the uprising: Shawaf 
charged Premier Kassem was setting 
up a dictatorship and. letting Iraq 
drift toward communism. Shawaf 
also contended that Kassem was per- 
mitting Iraq’s newspapers and radio 
to conduct what he called “an ag- 
gressive war against the United Arab 
Republic” (Egypt-Syria). 

Aftermath to the unsuccessful re- 
volt: a crisis in U.A.R.-Iraqi rela- 
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tions. Premier Kassem, charging that 
the revolt was organized by agents 
of the U.A.R., ousted the U.A.R. 
embassy staff at Baghdad, Iraq’s 
capital. 

Almost immediately, anti-Nasser 
demonstrations swept Baghdad and 
other parts of Iraq (see photo). 

President Nasser struck back 
quickly. He accused Premier Kassem 
and “Red agents” of a foreign power 
[presumably Russia] of trying to 
split the Arab world—and particu- 
larly to weaken the influence of the 
U.A.R. among the Arabs. 

Nasser’s charges brought a quick 
reply from Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev. The Soviet leader claimed he 
was not interfering in the internal 
affairs of the U.A.R. But he sug- 
gested in the next breath that Nasser 
halt his attacks on Iraq. 

»>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Premier 
Kassem came to power in Iraq in 
July, 1958—following a coup that 
overthrew the pro-Western govern- 
ment of King Faisal and Premier Nuri 
as-Said, both killed by the rebels. 

The coup was led by Iraqi army 
officers, some of whom were report- 
edly pro-Nasser. This led Nasser to 
believe, according to some observ- 
ers, that Iraq might eventually join 
the United Arab Republic—which 
already included neighboring Syria. 

But Kassem and his closest aides 
proved reluctant to tie oil-rich Iraq 
to poorer Egypt and Syria. Instead, 
Kassem struck out on an independ- 
ent course to build up his own 


Wide World 
WINS BRAVERY AWARD —Bill Steury, 18, 
University of New Mexico freshman, has 
won Young American Medal for Bravery 
for 1959. Award cited Bill for saving 
life of a minister, 62, who had fallen 
through ice of a lake at Bluffton, Ind. 


prestige and influence in Iraq and 
the rest of the Arab world. 

In so doing, he has often sided 
with the Communists and other 
“leftists” who favor “friendly rela- 
tions” with Russia. 

Relations between Nasser and 
Kassem worsened last month when 
the Iraqi Premier ousted most of 
the remaining pro-Nasser members 
from his cabinet. 





Congress has “okayed” Hawaii as 
our 50th state. 

President Eisenhower signed the 
statehood bill into law on March 18. 
A few days earlier the Senate had 
voted in favor of Hawaiian state- 
hood by 76 to 15 and the House 
of Representatives by 323 to 89. 

By August the people of Hawaii 
must vote whether to accept state- 
hood. In a general election, they 
must also vote for two Senators, a 
Representative, a governor, and a 
state legislature. When these formal- 
ities are completed, the President 
will make an official proclamation of 
statehood. 

The President will then select a 
new design for the American flag. 
According to a law passed by Con- 
gress in 1818, a new star must be 
added to Old Glory whenever a 





Hawaii Wins Our Fiftieth Star 


new state enters the Union—on the 
{th of July following admission. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Until 
1810, the Hawaiian islands were 
ruled by tribal chiefs. In 1810 King 
Kamehameha J united the islands 
under his rule. His descendants 
ruled Hawaii until the 1890’s. Then 
the islanders set up a republic. 
The islanders later asked the U.S. 
for a treaty of annexation. This 
treaty was signed in 1898. In 1900 
Hawaii became a U.5S. territory. 
Hawaii consists of 20 islands. Only 
eight are inhabited. 
Hawaii has about 638,000 people. 
Only five states have fewer people. 
With its area of 6,423 square 
miles, Hawaii will rank 47th in size. 
Our future state has a vast mix- 
ture of races. Of its present popula- 
tion, 38 per cent is Japanese, 20 per 


WELCOME VISITORS. Jordan’s 23- 
year-old monarch, King Hussein, ar- 
rived in the U.S. last week for talks 
with President Eisenhower and a one- 
month tour of our country. 

On the day that King Hussein 
landed in California (from an Asian 
tour), another distinguished _ visitor 
stepped out of a plane in New York. 
He was Denmark’s Prime Minister, H.C. 
Hansen. With British Prime Ministe1 
Macmillan already in Washington (se« 
p. 15), the Capital’s welcome mats 
were in pretty constant use. 


RUSTLERS’ ROUNDUP. Oklahoma 
ranchers report that cattle rustlers are 
not only to be found in TV Westerns 
these days. They’re also riding the real- 
life range again—and making a pretty 
profit out of it. 

According to the Oklahoma Cattle- 
men’s Association, about $200,000 worth 
of cattle were reported stolen during 
the last six months of 1958. And that, 
say the cattlemen, is only a “drop in 
the bucket” because many thefts are 
never reported. 

Oklahoma state rangers have been 
assigned to investigate this crime wave 
on the range—and roundup the rustlers! 


HONOR FOR SCIENTIST. Dr. 
Willard F. Libby, a nuclear chemist and 
member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been awarded 
the 1959 Albert Einstein Medal. The 
award was established in 1951 to honor 
the late Dr. Einstein, the great physicist 
who helped develop atomic energy. 
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UPI 
New state is this group of islands 
stretching across 1,650 miles of Pa- 
cific—2,400 miles from U.S. west coast. 


cent American and European, 15 per 
cent Hawaiian of mixed descent, 13 
per cent Filipino, 7 per cent Chi- 
nese, 4 per cent Puerto Rican and 
Korean, and only 3 per cent pure 
Hawaiian. 

Watch for major article on Hawaii 
in next week's issue. 
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CHAPTER I 


The THRILL OF WATCHING SKILLED DRIVERS RACING 
AGAINST TIME AND DANGER APPEALS TO NEARLY 
EVERYONE --AND THE JOHNSON FAMILY IS NO 
EXCEPTION. MOTHER, DAD, BETTY AND TOMMY 
HAVE COME TO SEE THE STOCK-CAR RACES, 
WHERE A NEW CHAMPION IS ABOUT TO BE 
CROWNED. AS OUR STORY OPENS, THE WINNER 
ROARS -ACROSS THE FINISH-LINE AS THE 

CROWD COMES TO ITS FEET AND CHEERS... 
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WHAT A FINISH! \ THAT'S RIGHT, TOMMY. SKIP 
THAT SKIP MORGAN |) MORGAN DRIVES WITH I'D 
IS THE BEST HiS HEAD AS WELL AS LIKE TO 
DRIVER IN THE HIS HANDS. THAT'S WHY MEET HIM... 
COUNTRY / HE’S A WINNER / A| MAYBE HE 
COULD GIVE 
VM tl ME SOME 
— TIPS ON 


TAKE THIS SHORT-CUT TO THE ED, BUT 
PARKING LOT? YOU'LL SAVE . DON'T BE 
TROUBLE GETTING THROUGH LONG. REMEM-| Be yOu'LL ENJOY 
THE CROWD. TOMMY AND L BER WE HAVE eee Nh MEETING HIM, 
WILL CATCH UP WITH / A LONG DRIVE 
yOu IN A FEW € 


MINUTES. 


GOSH, DAD, THIS |S ) HERE WE ARE/ NOW -- LOOK WELL, IF IT ISN’T ED 

THE SPEEDWAY. OVER THERE. DO yOu JOHNSON ! COME A 

ARE YOU SURE RECOGNIZE THAT FELLOW LITTLE CLOSER, ED, 

IT'S ALL RIGHT STANDING NEXT TO THE RED | AND GET YOUR 

FOR US TO-- i CAR ? THE ONE HAVING THE PICTURE IN THE 
PICTURE TAKEN Z ; MORNING PAPERS! 
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SURE IS GOOD TO SEE YOu, ED! 


DON'T TELL ME X SAME BOY, DIFFERENT 
THIS IS ‘LITTLE’ SIZE! TOMMY’S STILL 


HAVEN'T HAD A CHANCE TO TALK TO 
TOMMY WHO CRAZY ABOUT CARS. 


YOU SINCE I LEFT THE 


USED TO CRAWL SAYS HE WANTS TO 


SERVICE STATION! yOu'VE 
COME A LONG UNDER CARS BE A RACING DRIVER 


Bi WAY SINCE THEN, SKIP! | | AND GET HIS LIKE YOU, 
we AND I STILL SAY YOU'RE] | HANDS _AND FACE 


4 


WELL, THANKS, TOMMY, / GOSH, YES, 
THAT'S A NICE IF YOU'RE 
COMPLIMENT. MAYBE \NOT TOO 
YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE 

A LOOK AT 'WHIZZER/ 

MY RACING CAR. 


US AROUND, SKIP. 
AND GOOD LUCK TO 
YOU IN YOUR NEXT 


NOT AT ALL. NOW THAT THE / HERE'S YOUR 
NEWSPAPER BOYS HAVE CHANCE TO 
LEFT IM ON MY OWN. COME } GET SOME 

ON, LET ME SHOW YOU WHAT /TIPS FROM A 

MAKES THIS BUGGY GO. REAL RACING 

- CHAMP, TOMMY-- 

BETTER TAKE IT/ 


I'LL BE TAKING A VACATION BEFORE THEN, ED. 
AS A MATTER OF FACT, L’‘M SPENDING PART 
OF IT WITH MY FOLKS, JUST A FEW BLOCKS 
FROM YOUR HOUSE. GIVE ME A RING IF 
THERE'S ANYTHING I CAN QO WHILE I’M THERE 


/ al 
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5 “4 | ENOUGH TO GET 
SOME DAY I'M V YOU'D 1 | MY LICENSE NEXT | IF YOU 
GOING TO BEA BETTER GET Gig | Week, BETTY. PASS 
RACING DRIVER YOUR LICENSE, LGG—E- THAT MEANS I YOUR 
JUST LIKE SKIP FIRST! , "74 | CAN GET MY DRIVING 
MORGAN . iy =< i LICENSE AND Test’ & 
i ; ; HAVE THE KEYS : 
TO THE CAR. 








I'LL PASS MY 
TEST, ALL RIGHT-- 


\, yh 


: MU Le | Kd /, 
LE Ki LMS 


CRAZY KIDS! THERE'S A LAW SOMEBODY SHOULD PUT 
AGAINST TURNING PEOPLE LOOSE A PADDLE TO THE SEAT OF 
ON THE HIGHWAYS BEFORE THEIR PANTS! BELIEVE ME, 
THEY LEARN TO DRIVE YOUNG MAN, iF L EVER 
CATCH YOU DRIVING LIKE 
7 THAT YOU'LL NEVER GET 
E/ I KNOW THOSE Vs THE KEYS TO THIS CAR! 
i FELLOWS--THEY'RE i 
THE WORST 
DRIVERS IN 
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HERE ARE SOME FACTS 
ABOUT YOUNG DRIVERS 
THAT WILL REALLY 
SHOCK YOU. JUST 


(AT WIGHT--\ ED AFTER THAT CLOSE CALL 
WE HAD DRIVING HOME, 
I'M WORRIED ABOUT TOMMY'S 
GETTING HIS LICENSE. 











I'VE JUST 
BEEN READING 
ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
DRIVERS, MARTHA... 





LISTEN TO THIS-- 








"DRIVERS UNDER 
25 ,ARE IN- 
VOLVED IN ONE 
OUT OF FOUR 
AUTO ACCIDENTS 
THAT CAUSE 
DEATH,” 





THAT SEEMS 


TO BE A 
HIGH RATE. 


IT CERTAINLY |S, ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER THAT 
YOUNG DRIVERS REPRESENT 

ONLY 19 PER CENT OF 
ALL LICENSED Drivers Bur 
ARE INVOLVED IN 28 PER 

CENT OF ALL MOTOR VEHICLE 

ACCIDENTS. 








AND LOOK HERE - DRIVERS ABOUT 

TOMMY 'S: AGE -- HAD A RECORD NINE 

TIMES WORSE THAN THE BEST ADULT 

DRIVERS IN TERMS OF MILEAGE 
DRIVEN ! 
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OH, THAT'S 
PROBABLY 
WRITTEN BY 
SOME REPORTER 
WHO DIDN'T 

GET HIS FACTS 
STRAIGHT. IT'S 
HARD TO BELIEVE. 


MAYBE YOu'LL BELIEVE 
IT WHEN I TELL YOU 
THESE FIGURES 
WERE COMPILED 

BY THE 4 
AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION. 
THAT OUTFIT 
KNOWS WHAT IT'S 
TALKING ABOUT, 











<7rTe regen! 





A FEW WEEKS AGO I RECEIVED di YES, I SAW THAT... AND 
A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE : IT ALSO SAID THAT THE 
COMPANY SAYING THEY WERE ; HIGH ACCIDENT RATE 
FORCED TO RAISE RATES FOR 4 : AMONG YOUNG al 
CARS DRIVEN BY TEEN-AGERS. PEOPLE WAS FORC- 
IF TOMMY DRIVES OUR CAR, ING THEM TO 
I'LL HAVE TO PAY MORE hy, I /EY) | DISCONTINUE 
sm MONEY FOR Ve INSURANCE ON 
INSURANCE, \| | CARS OWNED BY 
PERSONS UNDER 


a NO WONDER SO 
MANY PARENTS 


FORBID THEIR SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS THE 
USE OF THE FAMILY 
CAR. I WONDER IF WE 
SHOULD LET TOMMY 
HAVE THE KEYS 7 


IM AFRAID NOT, BETTY. 
IT'S ABOUT THE CAR... 
L JUST OVERHEARD 
MOTHER AND DAD 
DISCUSSING TEEN - 


WHAT'S THE 
MATTER? YOU 
LOOK AS IF YOU HAD 
FLUNKED TOMORROW'S i 7 / AND NONE OF IT 
HISTORY EXAM, AND ff a 5 WAS GOOD. I’M NOT 
YOU HAVEN'T EVEN : fee SURE THEY'LL LET 
TAKEN IT YET! #° ae mes ME GET. MY LICENSE-- 
a MUCH LESS GIVE ME 
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BUT ED YOU KNOW 
HOW TOMMY HAS HIS 
HEART SET ON GETTING 
THE KEYS TO THE CAR. 
it’s A SHAME TO 
PENALIZE HIM JUST 
BECAUSE A FEW 
HARUM-SCARUM HIGH- 
SCHOOLERS 
“BS ARE BAD 
DRIVERS, 


THAT'S NOT 
EXACTLY TRUE, 
MARTHA . IT’S NOT 
JUST A BEW YOUNG 
PEOPLE, IT'S A LOT, 





AND THEY'RE NOT 
BAD DRIVERS, THEY'RE 
GOOD DRIVERS--WHEN 

THEY'RE PROPERLY 
TAUGHT, 


SEEMS TO 
ME I'VE READ 


SCHOOL 
COURSES IN 
DRIVER- 
EDUCATION. 
DOESN'T 
TOMMY 'S 
SCHOOL GIVE 
A COURSE 
LIKE THAT? 











N\A 


Lo 


/ ry , 
a; 


ww 











I WISH IT DID--SOME NEAR-BY TOWNS 
HAVE HAD WONDERFUL SUCCESS: WITH 
DRIVING CLASSES. SOME COMMUNITIES 
HAVE CUT IN HALF THE NUMBER OF 
AUTO ACCIDENTS INVOLVING TEEN- 
AGERS --JUST BY TEACHING GOOD 
DRIVING IN HIGH SCHOOL. 





ANYWAY, TOMMY’S BEEN 
AROUND CARS ALL HIS 
LIFE... HE KNOWS MORE 
ABOUT AUTOMOBILES 
THAN MOST GROWN-UPS. 

AND I'M SURE HE'S 
LEVEL- HEADED ENOUGH 

TO MAKE A GOOD DRIVER, 





IT SEEMS TO ME 
THAT SOMETHING 
SHOULD BE 
DONE IN THIS 
TOWN, TOO--OR 
DON’T PEOPLE 
CARE WHETHER 
THEIR CHILDREN 
LEARN TO DRIVE 
; PROPER 


OR NOT 


é 


OF COURSE THEY DO, 
MARTHA, BUT YOU 
KNOW HOW DIFFICULT 
IT 1S TO GET PEOPLE TO 
DO THINGS, MORE THAN 
ONE-HALF OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 


AND PRACTICE DRIVING 
! INSTRUCTIONS. THAT IS 
A PRETTY GOOD SCORE 


COUNTRY ARE GIVING 
>) BOTH CLASS -ROOM 
cx 





CONSIDERING HOW 
my NEW THE IDEA Is. 








WHAT MAKES YOU SO SUREZ 
HE’S ALL HEPPED UP ON 
SPEED DRIVING, LIKE MOST 
KIDS HIS AGE. AND EXCESSIVE 
SPEED 1S THE SINGLE 
GREATEST CAUSE OF HIGH- 
WAY ACCIDENTS. YOU KNOW 
HOW TOMMY IDOLIZES 
SKIP MORGAN, THE 
STOCK-CAR RACER, 
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WELL, GOODNESS, ED. YOU'RE THE ONE WHO 
WANTED TO SEE THE RACES... AND TOOK 
TOMMY TO MEET SKIP AFTERWARDS. 





THERE’S NOTHING WRONG WITH 
RACING AS LONG AS IT'S DONE 
ON. THE.TRACK. I KNOW 
SKIP MORGAN, AND OFF 
THE TRACK, HE'S JUST 
ABOUT THE SAFEST AND 
SANEST ORIVER 

AROUND. 








BY GEORGE, YOU'VE 


WELL. IF THAT'S THE CASE, WHY 
GOT SOMETHING, 





DON'T YOU ASK SKIP TO TEACH 
TOMMY TO DRIVE? TOMMY 
WOULD PAY MORE ATTENTION 
TO A REAL RACING ORIER, A 
THAN ANYONE I CAN — 

THINK OF--ESPECIALLY 

SKIP MORGAN . 


MARTHA! IF ANYBODY 
CAN MAKE A GOOD 
DRIVER OUT OF 
NX TOMMY, SKIP CAN-- 

AND THINK WHAT 
©.) IT WOULD MEAN 
VA_TO TOMMY TO 








Rao. lip, BE TAUGHT 
ie? TS BY A 

CHAMPION 

DRIVER / 

















XY yes, 1 vip! AND HE 
SAID TO GIVE HIMA 
RING IF THERE WAS 
ANYTHING HE COULD 

DO. FOR ME -- 


DIDN'T yOu SAY 
THAT SkIP WAS 
COMING TO TOWN 
NEXT WEEK FOR 
A VACATION 
WITH HIS FOLKS? 


--AND, BY 
GOLLY, 
THERE 1S! 
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PPR wait WW HERE COMES BETTY... Yama [excuse me, Ymy, HOw THESE 








CHAPTER I 
WHEN SKIP MORGAN READILY AGREES TO TEACH 
TOMMY TO ORIVE, THE TEEN-AGER 1S THRILLED AT 
THE PROSPECT. TOMMY MEETS SKIP AT HIS FATHER’S 
SERVICE STATION TO TAKE HIS FIRST LESSON. 


WELL, HE SHOULD BE, 
TOMMY -- SKIP HE HASN/T 
I SEE YOU'RE SLEPT ALL NIGHT, 
RIGHT ON TIME. WAITING FOR THIS 
MOMENT TO ARRIVE / 
HE HAS HIS LEARNER’S 
PERMIT, TOO! 
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MINUTE, SHE WANTS TO 
COME WITH US, SHE'LL BE 
OLD ENOUGH TO GET A LICENSE 
NEXT YEAR AND SHE WANTS 
TO GET ALL THE DRIVING 
TIPS SHE CAN. 











HERE COMES BETTY... ae EXCUSE ME MY, HOW THESE 
LOOKS ASIF SHE'S mm | FOLKS, JUDY § | JOHNSONS DO GROW 
BEEN HAVING A “ Ta | AND I WERE /UP/ THE LAST TIME L 
SESSION WITH F | | DOING OUR <SAW BETTY SHE WAS 
HER BOOKS, /%.%¢ HOMEWORK STEERING A KIDDIE 
AT HER HOUSE.})CAR--AND NOW 
I HOPE I'M SHE'S NEARLY 
NOT LATE READY TO DRIVE 





A REAL ONE! 

















THESE ARE MY SURE, MOM WAS BOY, WAIT TILL THE W 1HOPE L 
SCHOOL CLOTHES:--\ USING THE CAR GANG HEARS THAT DON'T DISAPPOINT 
WOULD’ 1 HAVE TODAY SO WE'VE I'M TAKING LESSONS YOU, TOMMY, 
TIME TO CHANGE /GOT TO STOP BY THE FROM SKIP MORGAN, AP 

BEFORE WE HOUSE, ANYWAY, TO THE RACING CHAMP.’ 


START OUT? # PICK IT UP, 




















HEAR THAT, | MINUTE, TOMMY. 

COME ON, MOVE OVER- ee SKIP? OPEN / RIGHT HERE IS THE 

MAKE WAY FOR ‘ER UP-- PLACE TO LEARN 
SOME SPEED.’ - 5. >) WE'LL Sic | THE NUMBER ONE 

: . \S . THAT WISE RULE OF THE ROAD 

GUY SOME /-- OON'T SPEED! 

SPEED! 7 





ON THE WAY HOME — i DID yOu \ NOW, HOLD ON A 
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TOMMY’S FIRST LESSON BEGINS WITH | | THERE ARE MORE THAN 60 ] 7“ y 


peaet bt emma «4m eee .|UrAk kIT COT 





oth AG ames tS seme Gls marhsirw2st “Aa ft 


BUT YOU AREN’T GOING WHY NOT? IN MY ¥ --CAREFUL ONES AND STUPID }° 
TO LET HIM GET Away BOOK, TOMMY, ONES. DID YOU NOTICE HOW 
WITH “THAT, ARE YOU? / THERE ARE ONLY THAT FELLOW SPEEDED PAST 
TWO KINDS US ON THE WRONG SIDE? THAT 
OF DRIVERS-- PROVES HE'S CARELESS--AND IF HE 
DOESN’/T WATCH OUT HE'LL SOON 
BE SORRY/ 


BUT, GOSH, SKIP'S NOT AFRAID, YOU MUST REMEMBER, TOMMY, THAT AN 
SKIP A RACING < SILLY-- HE’S JUST EXPERT DRIVER IS SAFER DOING 100 
DRIVER LIKE TRYING TO TELL ON THE TRACK THAN GO ON 

YOU SHOULDN'T | YOU THAT SPEED- re THE HIGHWAY. 

BE AFRAID TO / ING ISN’T SAFE —~ 

STEP ON THE /... AND YOU SAID THOUGHT THAT- 

GAS AND-- YOURSELF THAT 
. ;, SKIP MORGAN |S 

m4, THE GREATEST DRIVER 
g: IN THE COUNTRY. 


I KNOW, TOMMY-- YOU 
f THOUGHT THAT I WAS 
GOING TO GIVE YOU SOME atm 
TIPS ON HIGH-SPEED & THERE'S 
DRIVING. SORRY, FELLOW, Y OUR HOUSE, 
BUT NOW YOU KNOW WHAT | SKIP, YOU CAN 
I MEANT WHEN I SAID I PULL RIGHT IN 
HOPED I WOULODN’T THE DRIVEWAY // 
DISAPPOINT YOU. 
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TOMMY’S FIRST LESSON BEGINS WITH THERE ARE MORE THAN 6O 
SKIP AT THE WHEEL OF THE FAMILY CAR... MILLION VEHICLES AND 75 
MILLION DRIVERS IN OUR 
BEFORE WE START THE LESSONS, I'D COUNTRY. EACH YEAR 
LIKE TO TELL YOU SOMETHING a 1,400,000 INJURIES AND 
ABOUT HIGHWAY SAFETY PROBLEMS Fe DEATHS ARE CAUSED By 
IN THE UNITED STATES... i HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS, YOu 
‘ KNOW, OF COURSE, THAT 
YOUNG PEOPLE-- YOUNG 
DRIVERS -- LIKE YOURSELVE 
CAUSE FAR MORE THAN 
THEIR SHARE OF THESE 
ACCIDENTS. 





MOST ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY BAD ORIVERS-- ¥ THE BEST ANSWER TO BAD DRIVING 
LIKE THIS FELLOW SPEEDING THROUGH A RED IS MORE DRIVER EDUCATION. 
LIGHT. GOOD DRIVERS ARE AWARE OF THIS THAT'S WHY ORGANIZATIONS LIKE 
FACT, AND DRIVE DEFENSIVELY TO ALLOW THE INTER-INOUSTRY HIGHWAY 
THE BAD ONES PLENTY OF ROOM, SAFETY COMMITTEE ENCOURAGE 
HIGH SCHOOLS TO GIVE COURSES 
IN DRIVER- TRAINING. THERE SHOULD 
BE MORE OF THESE COURSES-- 
: MANY MORE, 
L WISH OUR SCHOOL 
HAD ONE! a, 


ANOTHER REASON FOR ACCIDENTS | | OF COURSE, MECHANICAL FAILURE IS NOT 

IS THE CAR ITSELF. THAT'S WHY | |. THE*DANGER IT USED TO BE, CAR 

YOU SHOULD ALWAYS CHECK MANUFACTURERS ARE MAKING THE SAFEST, 
YOUR CAR CAREFULLY--ESPECIALLY | |STURDIEST AUTOMOBILES IN OUR HISTORY. 
SUCH SAFETY EQUIPMENT AS THEY'RE ACTUALLY BUILDING IN SUCH 
TIRES, BRAKES, LIGHTS, STEERING, | | SAFETY FACTORS AS MORE POWERFUL 
AND HORN. TESTS SHOW: BRAKES, BETTER VISIBILITY, AND MOTORS 
THAT ONE OUT OF THREE THAT STAND UP UNDER THE 
CARS HAS DEFECTIVE HARDEST _VY 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT.’ 
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THE GRADES ARE OFTEN TOO | | THEN WHY DOESN'T 


NOW, THERE'S A JALOPY WATCH OUT )ISEE HIM, TOMMY. 
N THAT WAS MADE ROADWORTHY!| | fom tar \HE'S ONE OF THAT 
\ IT'S EQUIPPED WITH GOOD JAY-WALKER/ ) “ARGE NUMBER 
TIRES, NEW LIGHTS, AND ‘J OF PEDESTRIANS 
IT'S BEING DRIVEN WITH | Ka Aap WHO DON'T LOOK 
CARE AND CAUTION. a iy BEFORE THEY LEAP INTO 
ONCOMING TRAFFIC. THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
LISTS HIM AS ANOTHER 
REASON FOR THAT 
TERRIBLE TOTAL 
OF INJURIES 
AND DEATHS 
EACH YEAR. 


AS A LICENSED DRIVER YOU WILL NM G-GOODNESS, ) F-FEELS LIKE ONE OF 
HAVE TO MAKE IT YOUR RESPONSI-_/] PB WHAT'S THOSE AMUSEMENT 
BILITY TO WATCH OUT FOR Ge E H-HAPPENING 7 P-PARK RIDES 
PEDESTRIANS, BIKE RIDERS, ANDO FF =a 

OTHER HIGHWAY USERS. AND IT 

ISN'T ALWAYS EASY. - : 











WE STRUCK A STRETCH OF BAD ROAD. MOST OF TODAY'S 

IT WOULD BE AMUSING IF IT WEREN'T HIGHWAYS WEREN'T BUILT 

SO SERIOUS. BAD ROADS ARE TO TAKE THE POUNDING 

ANOTHER REASON FOR ACCIDENTS THEY'RE GETTING FROM 

THAT KILL OR MAIM THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS OF VEHICLES. 
PEOPLE YEARLY. 
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THE GRADES ARE OFTEN TOO 
STEEP AND THE CURVES TOO 
SHARP. JUST LOOK AT THAT 
BEND AHEAD OF US--IT’'S A 
MENACE TO SAFETY. THESE 
OLD- FASHIONED ROADS 
WERE ENGINEERED FOR 
HORSE-AND-BUGGY 
SPEEDS, CERTAINLY 
NOT FOR THE FAST- 
MOVING TRAFFIC 

OF TODAY, 


--PEOPLE FROM THE AUTO, TIRE AND 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES HAVE GOTTEN 


TOGETHER TO HELP MAKE THE 
PUBLIC AWARE OF THE NEED FOR 


NEW AND BETTER ROADS, OTHERS 


ARE HELPING, TOO--FOLKS WHO 
HAVE A STAKE IN THE SAFETY 
AND COMFORT OF THE 
MOTORING PUBLIC. 


I KNOW YOU'RE EAGER TO TAKE 
THE WHEEL, TOMMY, BUT THERE'S 
& LOT OF GROUNDWORK TO BE DONE 
BEFORE THAT HAPPENS. FIRST, L 
WANT TO ORILL YOU THOROUGHLY 
IN USING THE BRAKE. IN A CAR 
WITHOUT AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 
YOU'LL NEED PRACTICE IN 
HANOLING THE CLUTCH AND 

GEAR SHIFT. 
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THEN WHY DOESN'T 
SOMEONE OO 
SOMETHING ABOUT 
THESE BAD 
ROADS? 


I'VE HEARD ABOUT 
THE GOOD WORK 
THAT PAR — 
PROJECT 
ADEQUATE 
ROADS — iS 
DOING TO 
fy) IMPROVE OUR 
HIGHWAYS. L 
UNDERSTAND THE 
PUBLIC IS 
SUPPORTING 
THIS IDEA! 
~ 


.«. AND L WANT YOU TO BE 
FAMILIAR WITH HAND-SIGNALS 

AND ROAD-SIGNS. I ALSO 

HAVE SOME MOVIES I 
WANT TO SHOW YOU BEFORE 

YOU ACTUALLY GET 

BEHIND THE WHEEL 








I TOOK THESE MOVIES MYSELF | WHY, THAT'S \ OH, I FORGOT TO 

TO ILLUSTRATE SOME SAFETY YOUR CAR, TELL YOU-- THIS 
LECTURES I GIVE OCCASIONALLY. | JX FILM 1S AN “EASTERN” 

THEY SHOW HOW TO HANDLE | Be (1 SO THE HERO IS AN 

A CAR IN DIFFERENT HWA AUTO INSTEAD OF 
SPURTIONS . =i |} A HORSE ! 
































"NOTICE THAT HE'S GIVING THE HAND-SIGNAL 
FOR ‘A RIGHT TURN SO THE CAR BEHIND WILL 
SLOW DOWN. AND HE'S IN THE RIGHT LANE SIGNAL AGAIN-- BUT THIS TIME HE'S DRIVING 
SO HE WON'T HAVE TO CUT ACROSS IN THE LEFT LANE TO AVOIO CUTTING IN 
TRAFFIC IN MAKING HIS TURN ."® FRONT OF CARS BEHINO Him.” 





























""7"S VERY IMPORTANT NOT TO iiicaatiail si Serer nie. aneae nee cas 
START YOUR LEFT TURN UNTIL “NOW HE'S GOING TURN AROUND. FIRST HE 
ONCOMING TRAFFIC HAS PASSED. MAKES SURE THAT EVERYTHING'S CLEAR BE- 
OTHERWISE, YOU MIGHT STEER 


HIND HiA, THEN HE BACKS SLOWLY (NTO 
QIRECTLY "INTO IT.” THE SIDE STREET...” 





op 























% SOME STATES HAVE DIFFERENT HAND SIGNALS, CHECK YOUR STATES DRIVING REGULATIONS. 








HERE COMES A U-TURN. 
NOTICE YOU MAKE THIS 
TURN ONLY WHEN THERE'S 
NO APPROACHING TRAFFIC. 
IN MANY PLACES, U-TURNS 
ARE NOT PERMITTED 
WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS, 











”. THEN HE WATCHES FOR APPROACHING 
RAFFIC BEFORE RE-ENTERING THE HIGH- 
. THIS MANEUVER LOOKS SIMPLE 

ENOUGH, BUT THE TRICK IS TU MOVE 
CAUTIOUSLY BEFORE BACKING UP AND 
BEFORE RE-ENTERING TRAFFIC," 




















PORTS : 3 

- - "WHEN YOUR FRONT WHEELS ARE ABOUT TWO 
“FIRST YOU GIVE THE SIGNAL FOR A LEFT TURN | \ FEET FROM THE CURG, €UT YOUR WHEEL 7O THE 
THEN CUT THE WHEEL 7O THE LEFT AS FAR RIGHT AND BACK UP SLOWLY. STOP WHEN YOU RE 
AS POSSIBLE WHILE MOVING IN LOW GEAR"\ | ABOUT TWO FEET FROM THE OPPOSITE CURB." 




















GOSH, SKIP, IT 1S TRICKY AND DANGEROUS, 
THAT LOOKS TOO, UNLESS YOU MAKE SURE 
PRETTY TRICKY } THERE ARE NO CARS IN YOUR 
TO ME. WAY. HERE’S ANOTHER TRICKY 
MANEUVER -- 








AGAIN IN LOW GEAR,| | 





“THEN MOVE AHEAD 
TURNING YOUR WHEELS 7O THE LEFT 
UNTIL YOU'VE MADE YOUR U-TURN AND 
ARE TRAVELING STRAIGHT AHEAD AGAIN" 
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“ ANO YET /T'S SOMETHING EVERY 
ORIVER SHOULD LEARN PROPERLY. THIS 
1S CALLEO PARALLEL PARKING. YOUR 
FIRST STEP IS TO PULL UP EVEN WITH 
THE CAR PARKED /N FRONT OF THE 
SPACE YOU WANT.“ 














mn 





“THEN YOU CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY TO THE 
RIGHT AS YOU BACK UP SLOWLY UNTIL YOUR 
FRONT BUMPER /S iN LINE WITH THE REAR 
BUMPER OF THE CAR ALONGSIDE YOu.” 























"AT THIS POINT CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY 
TO THE LEFT ANO EASE YOURSELF INTO 
THE SPACE. THEN TURN THE WHEEL 7O 
THE RIGHT ANO GO FORWARD SLOWLY 
TiL YOU'VE CENTERED YOURSELF iN 
THE SPACE. EASY, EH?” 








YOU ‘V WELL, BETTY, IT TAKES PRACTICE 10 BE 
MAKE IT A GOOD DRIVER, JUST LIKE ANYTHING 
LOOK EASY, | ELSE. IT TAKES THE RIGHT KIND OF 
SKIP, BUT / PRACTICE, TOO. THAT'S WHY IT'S 
MOTHER < IMPORTANT THAT YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE 
DOESN'T YOU AND TOMMY GET THE RIGHT 
ALWAYS DO \ KIND OF INSTRUCTION. LET'S 

PRACTICE SOME OF THOSE 

THAT WAY. /MANEUVERS WE JUST 

~ ~< 


gre SAW ON 
q THE FILM! 





O.K., WE'VE CHECKED OUR GAS, OIL, WATER 
AND TIRES. YOU KNOW WHERE THE 
BRAKE, GAS, AND CLUTCH PEDALS ARE 
WITHOUT HAVING TO LOOK. THAT 
MEANS YOU CAN KEEP ; 

youR EYES ON THE 

ROAD EVERY SECOND 

YOU'RE ORIVING, THE 

SEAT IS ADJUSTED 

TO YOUR HEIGHT 

AND YOU HAVE A 

FIRM GRIP ON THE 

WHEEL WITH BOTH 

HANOS, LET’ 

60! - 
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GOLLY, I'M LEARNING AS DON’T WORRY, BETTY, YOUR 
MUCH AS TOMMY--ONLY I TURN WILL COME, AND L WON'T 
CAN'T ACTUALLY DRIVE BE SURPRISED IF YOU CAN HANDLE 


UNTIL NEXT YEAR, A CAR EVERY BIT AS WELL AS 
EVERY DAY = 
FOR THE ” — a 


NEXT TWO 
WEEKS TOMMY 
PRACTICES 
UNDER. THE 
WATCHFUL 
EYE OF 
SKIP MORGAN. 
SETTY GOES 
ALONG, TOO-- 
AND NOT JUST 
FOR THE RIDE... 








GEE, SKIP, } AS FAR AS MECHANICAL ABILITY 
DO YOU /GOES, TOMMY, YOU DO ALL RIGHT. 
REALLY YOU OBEY THE TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
THINK I'M \ AND ROAD SIGNS, AND yOu 

A GOOD /} HANDLE A CAR LIKE A VETERAN, 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, SKIP? AM 
I DOING ANYTHING WRONG? 


WELL, NOT EXACTLY WRONG, 
TOMMY, {T'S JUST THAT YOU'VE 


ORIVER? / BUT THERE'S MORE TO BEING A GOT TO LEARN TO THINK 
GOOD DRIVER THAN THAT. ABOUT THE OTHER FELLOW 


AS WELL AS YOURSELF. 


FOR EXAMPLE — 


-- YOU MIGHT HAVE SLOWED DOWN : I SEE WHAT YOU MEAN, SKIP. I GUESS 
AND WAITED UNTIL THAT CAR CAME Ff IT’S THOSE LITTLE THINGS THAT HELP 
OUT OF THE SIDE STREET. I GUESS |} KEEP YOU OUT OF TROUBLE. 

YOU'D CALL IT SPORTSMANSHIP... / 


BREAK. iT HELPS STOP A LOT OF 
ACCIDENTS BEFORE THEY START. 


SPEAKING OF TROUBLE, 
L HAVE ANOTHER FILM“ 
FOR YOU AND BETTY TO 
SEE. WELL RUN IT TONIGHT, / 
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THAT NIGHT -- WATCH THIS FILM CAREFULLY 
BECAUSE IT WILL SHOW YOU 
HOW TO KEEP OUT OF 
TROUBLE ON THE ROAD, 


/ 


ete 





FIRST L'D LIKE YOU TO NOTICE 
THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE 
CARS. THIS DISTANCE GIVES 
YOU PLENTY OF TIME 

TO STOP IN CASE THE es 
FELLOW AHEAD SUDDENLY / 
SWERVES ORJAMS ON 

HIS BRAKES. 














“AFTER YOU'VE PASSED, RETURN 
TO THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 
ROAG AND STAY (MN ONE LANE. THIS 
GIVES THE NEXT FELLOW A CHANCE TO 
PASS YOU, IF HE WANTS TO,” 








WE'RE WATCHING, 


SKIP -- LET 
‘ER ROLL / 








— oa 





“ALWAYS PASS ON THE LEFT 
SIDE EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE 
INDICATED — AND BEFORE YOU 
00, GIVE THE DRIVER AHEAD A 
WARNING BEEP ON YOUR HORN. 
THIS COMES UNDER THE HEADING 
OF GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
ANO GOOD ORIVING." 
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“SEE THAT SKID? AS SOON AS IT HAPPENS, 
YOU SHOULD BEGIN TO STEER IN THE SAME 
DIRECTION THE REAR-END /S SKIDDING. 
KEEP THE CAR IN GEAR ANO KEEP YOUR 





FOOT OFF THE GRAKE. NOW, WATCH...” 





”...SEE HOW HE CAME OUT OF THAT SKID? 
THAT'S BECAUSE HE DID THE THINGS I JUST 
TOLD YOU TO AVO/D TROUBLE. OH- OH, 
HERE COMES A SHARP CURVE...” 








ee 


THE CURVE? NOW WATCH HOW HE PICKS UP 
SPEED WHILE ON THE CURVE...” 





"SEE HOW HE SLOWS DOWN AS HE APPROACHES 


"MOST FOLKS DON'T REALIZE THAT A CAR 
WILL HUG THE ROAD BETTER WHEN THE 
ENGINE /S PULLING, THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD 
SLOW DOWN BEFORE YOU GET TO THE 
CURVE, AND PRESS DOWN GENTLY ON THE GAS 
PEDAL WHILE YOU"RE MAKING THE TURN.” 














AFTERWARD-- THAT'S RIGHT~ THEY 





HELP PROTECT 
AGAINST SKIDDING, 


I USE THEM 
MYSELF, vos 


FOR YEAR-ROUND 
DRIVING, DAD SAYS 
B.F. GOODRICH 
LIFE-SAVER 
TUBELESS 

TIRES CAN'T 














WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SKIODING, THERE'S SOMETHING L 
WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT TIRES, 
SUPPOSE YOU AND BETTY MEET 
ME AT YOUR DAD'S SERVICE 


WE'LL BE 
THERE, 
SKIP / 


STATION TOMORROW AFTER 
SCHOOL AND WE'LL GO INTO 
IT THEN . 
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JUST FINE, ED. 

HOW 'RE A LITTLE MORE 

THE LESSONS § mr PRACTICE yA 
OING, SKIP? # TOMMY WILL B 

- ps READY TO TAKE 
HIS DRIVING 


THOSE STATE INSPECTORS ARE 
PRETTY HARD TO PLEASE. I WON'T 
BELIEVE LI HAVE MY LICENSE UNTIL 
I SEE MY NAME ON IT! 





IS THERE YES, WE'LL DO THAT, BUT GO RIGHT AHEAD, 
ANYTHING FIRST L WANT TO TELL SKIP.--L HAVE A 
I CAN DO? BETTY AND TOMMY ABOUT / CUSTOMER TO 
OR DID PROPER TIRE CARE. ATTEND, 
YOU JUST 
STOP BY 
TO CHECK 
OIL, WATER 














IT'S A GOOD THING TO REMEMBER THAT SINCE YOUR LIFE 
BRAKES STOP YOUR WHEELS, BUT TIRES STOP] DEPENDS UPON YOUR 
YOUR CAR! BY THAT L MEAN THE TIRE IS TIRES, IT'S ONLY 
THE ACTUAL CONTACT BETWEEN CAR AND COMMON SENSE 
PAVEMENT. YOU CAN APPLY YOUR BRAKES, TO GIVE YOUR 
BUT IF YOUR TIRES AREN’T IN GOOD TIRES THE A 

mites CONDITION, YOUR CAR WON'T BEST OF 
CARE --RIGHT? 
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HERE'S A LITTLE BOOKLET ON \. I'D LIKE YOU AND BETTY TO READ 
TIRE CARE. IT TELLS YOU EXACTLY |} § IT... LET'S CALL IT YOUR HOME- 
WHAT TO'DO TO ADD MILES TO WORK “ FOR TODAY'S LESSON / 
THE LIFE OF YOUR TIRES-- AND 
MAYBE YEARS TO YOUR OWN 4g@@ 
LIFE, TOO! << 




















THANKS, SKIP, WE'LL READ 
IT FOR SURE. GEE, BETTY, 
LOOK AT THESE TIPS, 
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SUPPOSE YOU KIDS 
LOOK AT THE GAS, OIL 
AND WATER WHILE IM 
CHECKING THE TIRES. 


I'M GLAD TO SEE YOUR 
DAD USES B.F. GOODRICH 
LIFE-SAVER TUBELESS TIRES. 
THEY'RE THE SAFEST TIRE 
YOU CAN BUY... GIVE YOU 
PROTECTION AGAINST BLOW- 
OUTS AND STOP YOUR CAR 
QUICKER,TOO, ON WET OR 
ICY ROADS. 
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CEACR-EET 


MIG) 4, 


Teens. 














GOSH, SKIP L JUST REALIZED 

THIS WILL BE MY LAST 

LESSON BEFORE I TAKE 
MY ORIVING TEST. 


OIL AND 
BATTERY 








DITTO FOR THE 
GAS AND RADIATOR 
WATER, ALL SET 








































TOMMY THAT'S RIGHT, BETTY--AND 
WON'T FLUNK ) BELIEVE ME, AFTER YOU'VE 
IN SPORTS-¢ LEARNED THE MECHANICS OF 
MANSHIP, DRIVING, SPORTMANSHIP IS 
THAT'S SURE ! THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 
OF ALL.IF EVERY DRIVER ON 
THE ROAD WOULD GIVE THE 
OTHER FELLOW A 
BREAK, WE. WOULDN'T 
HAVE NEARLY TWO 
MILLION INJURIES 


NICE GOING, TOMMY. 
I‘LIKE THE WAY YOU 
SLOWED DOWN TO 
GIVE THAT FELLOW 
A BREAK COMING 
OUT OF THE 
SIDE STREET. 
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CHAPTER I 


GPHERE’S EXCITEMENT IN 
THE JOHNSON HOME 

ON THE MORNING OF 
TOMMY’'S DRIVING TEST... 








WELL, TOMMY, 
TODAY'S YOUR 
BIG DAY. ARE YOU 


READY AS I'LL EVER 
BE, MOM. GOSH, THIS 
IS WORSE THAN TAKING 
A FINAL EXAM --L HAVE 
BUTTERFLIES IN MY 
STOMACH AS BIG 

AS BALLOONS/ 


BY THE WAY, I'M MAKING SOME HE'S GOING TO TALK TO*THE LOCAL 
HEADWAY WITH THE SCHOOL AUTO DEALERS ABOUT GETTING SOME 


BOARD ABOUT STARTING A CARS FOR PRACTICE DRIVING. HE 
DRIVER- EDUCATION CLASS NEXT TELLS ME THAT THOUSANDS OF CARS 
SEMESTER... MR. HUGHES, THE ARE NOW BEING MADE AVAILABLE 
PRINCIPAL, IS TO HIGH SCHOOLS BY AUTOMOBILE 
COOPERATING DEALERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 
WONDERFULLY...| | (SN'T THAT 
D WONDERFUL ? 
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THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR ME, TOO! HERE'S 
ME, MOM! I'LL BE ABLE A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE COMPANY 
TO TAKE THE COURSE NEXT SAYING THEY’RE GOING TO REDUCE RATES 
YEAR. I CAN , FOR FAMILIES WHOSE TEEN-AGERS HAVE 
HARDLY WAIT. [ HAD ORIVER- EDUCATION IN 

; HIGH - SCHOOL.’ 


EIGHT-TWENTY-FIVE-- COME ON, WHAT TIME IS YOUR 
SIS, WE'D BETTER GET GOING DRIVING TEST, TOMMY? 
IF WE'RE GOING TO CATCH , 
THE SCHOOL BUS, AFTER SCHOOL AT 
FOUR O'CLOCK. G'BYE, 
MOTHER, G'BYE, DAD! 


KIDS -- AND , 
GOOD LUCK, 


ALL RIGHT, YOUNG MAN, LET'S SEE WHAT KIND OF 
DRIVER YOU ARE. REMEMBER, I WON'T ASK YOU TO 
DO ANYTHING THAT'S AGAINST THE LAW. ARE YOU 
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I WISH L KNEW, DAD. 
THEY DON’T TELL YOU 


THAT NIGHT -- 








WELL, SON, \ WHETHER OR NOT 


HOW DID THE } YOU PASSED. THEY 
DRIVING 
TEST GO? 





SEND YOU A NOTICE IN 
THE MAIL LATER, 














THAT'S PROBABLY SKIP CALLING TO 

ASK HOW YOU MADE OUT. I 

THINK HE'S EVEN MORE ANXIOUS 
THAN YOU ARE! 








OH, HELLO,MR . HUGHES, 
YOU DID? WHY, THAT'S 
MARVELOUS! WHEN 
WILL THE CLASSES 

Db. BEGIN 7 AND YOU 
SAY THE LOCAL 
AUTO DEALERS 
ARE COOPERAT- 
ING ONE HUNDRED 
PERCENT? ISN/T 
THAT FINE! I 
MUST TELL MY 
FAMILY... 








THAT WAS MR. HUGHES, THE HIGH- ym 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, HE SAYS THAT 
DRIVER-EDUCATION CLASSES WILL 
BEGIN NEXT SEMESTER ... AND THE 
LOCAL AUTO DEALERS ARE GOING TO 
LEND CARS TO THE SCHOOL AS THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHWAY x 

SAFETY IN THE COMMUNITY, aii 


f 














WHY, 
THAT'S 
WONDERFUL ! 


SKIP MORGAN TO TEACH 
TOMMY DRAMATIZED THE 


ENTIRE PROBLEM OF TRAINING 


YOUNG DRIVERS... ALL 
THE PARENTS WANT THEIR 
YOUNGSTERS TO HAVE THE 
m BENEFIT OF EXPERT 

= INSTRUCTION / 








MR. HUGHES SAID THAT GETTING 


GOSH, AFTER A 
BUILD-UP LIKE 
THAT I CERTAINLY 
m HOPE I PASSED 
MY DRIVING 
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A FEW DAYS LATER -- foe T | SKIP! I THOUGHT YOU'D 
{ae FORGOTTEN US! 
THERE'S THE 3 I SHOULD SAY 
DOOR-BELL. WONDER 1 ’ NOT! HOW'S THE 
WHO IT COULD BE? J FAMILY, BETTY? 












































EVERYONE'S FINE. MOTHER ) I SURE HERE HE 1S AT THE ) POOR TOMMY! LIFE IS 
AND DAD WENT TO THE DID. ISN'T } OLD GRIND-- STUDY- < JUST ONE EXAM AFTER 
MOVIES. SAY, DID yOu THAT ING FOR ENGLISH ANOTHER. SAY, FELLA, 


OUT WITH YOUR 
A DRIVER- EDUCATION DRIVING TEST 
COURSE NEXT TERM? 7 LAST WEEK? 

















I WISH I KNEW, WELL, IN --BECAUSE HERE'S A MOVIE 
SKIP, STILL HAVEN'T ) THAT CASE,| | OF YOUR ORIVING TEST / 
HEARD A WORD. MAYBE I IF YOU HADN'T BEEN SO 
NOW, L‘M REALLY CAN HELP INTENT ON TAKING THE TEST 
GETTING WORRIED. YOU WOULD HAVE SEEN 4 
YOUR DAD AND ME e 
VFOLLOWING YOU WITH MY J | 
MOVIE CAMERA / om 




















YES, .SIREE --I MADE A COMPLETE MAYBE iF WE LOOK AT THIS FILM 
FILM OF YOUR TEST. WOULD WE'LL HAVE A PRETTY GOOD IDEA 
YOU LIKE TO SEE ITZ WHETHER OR NOT YOU PASSED. 
sed —— j HOW ABOUT ITZ 
i, DON'T KEEP 
ME IN 
SUSPENSE / 


ILL GET THE 

SCREEN--TOMMY, 
YOU BRING THE 
PROJECTOR. 


areas 


FASTEN YOUR SEAT- BELTS, Me! YOU AND DAD WERE 

Me EVERYBODY, HERE GOES ; Ja FOLLOWING ME 

as THE FEATURE PICTURE / : WITH A MOVIE 
CAMERA ! 


SMOOTH START-- 
YOU HANOLED THE 
TAKE-OFF NICELY... 


2 a ) WNT |"YOU SLOWED DOWN AT THE 


a See | CAUTION LIGHT AND ALLOWED 
“WELL, YOU'RE DOING FINE SO FAR... TRAVELING A SOME PEOPLE TO CROSS OVER. 
MODERATE SPEED WELL OVER TO THE RIGHT...AND NOTHING WRONG WITH YOUR 
KEEPING A SAFE DISTANCE FROM THE CAR AHEAD.” DRIVING COURTESY. * 
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“NOW YOU'VE SWUNG OVER INTO THE £ LANE | |"HERE’'S WHERE YOU CAME TO A FULL STOP 
BEFORE MAKING A LEFT TURN... AND YOU'RE | | AT THE INTERSECTION. SO FAR YOURE DOING 
GIVING THE CORRECT ARM - SIGNAL ,“ 


FINE WITH ROAD-SIGNS AND ARM- SIGNALS." 


PARKING, BUT I FINALLY MADE IT. 
NEED MORE PRACTICE, I GUESS. 


"NOW YOURE SLOWING DOWN AS YOU GO 
PAST THOSE PARKED CARS, VERY GOOD.” 

! GOODNESS, IT'S A LUCKY THING ) | |@0MMMiiee ; 
YOU DID SLOW DOWN. LOOK AT 


THAT YOUNGSTER CHASING 
THE BALL ! 


THAT WAS A CLOSE 
ONE. IF TOMMY HADN'T - 
BEEN MOVING SLOWLY “THAT U-TURN WAS NEATLY DONE, I 
HE MIGHT HAVE HIT © NOTICED YOU KEPT YOUR EYES OPEN 
THAT BOY. FOR TRAFFIC COMING iN BOTH 
DIRECTIONS WHEN YOU MADE (T." 
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I HAD SOME TROUBLE HERE. THE 
RED LIGHT WAS ON A HiLL. I HAD 
TO STOP THE CAR, THEN START 
UP THE HILL WHEN THE 

LIGHT CHANGED, 


"-- HERE'S WHERE YOU PASSED A CAR 
AFTER YOU REACHED THE TOP OF THE Hil. 
VERY GOOD -- YOU REMEMBERED NEVER 
TO PASS ON A HILL OR CURVE.” 


WHEN THE FILM 1S OVER--| YES, HE 


CERTAINLY 


L THINK TOMMY DID DID EVERYTHING 


WONDERFULLY... L DON'T 
KNOW WHAT HE'S 
WORRIED ABOUT / 


WATCH FOR THE NEW B.F. GOODRICH MOVIE - "MAN-MADE 
MIRACLES’ ON YOUR TELEVISION SCREEN. THE 

FILM SHOWS HOW SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY CREATE NEW 
MATERIALS ANO NEW PRODUCTS FOR OUR USES. 


, Advertisement 


"AND HERE'S WHERE YOU C 
CAR ON YOUR RIGHT HA 


“TmAT’S 2 A TRICKY MANEUVER FOR ANYONE 
--TAKES PRACTICE WITH THE BRAKE UNLESS 
YOU HAVE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 

OF COURSE, WITH AUTOMATIC TRANSMIS- 
SION, 1T'S MUCH EASIER . NOW, WATCH THIS-~" 





THANKS FOR ALL THE MORAL 
SUPPORT, FOLKS, BUT I WISH 


SOMEBODY WOULD TELL ME 


WHEN VISITING CHICAGO, DON'T MISS 

THE 6.F.GOODRICH EXHIBIT IN THE 

WORLD-FAMED MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, JACKSON PARK. 








NEXT MORNING... , CONGRATULATIONS, HERE'S SOMETHING 
TOMMY — WE KNEW ELSE FOR YOU — 








¥a-HOO! CONGRATULATE ME. YOU'D MAKE IT! 


FOLKS--IT’‘S MY DRIVER'S 
N i 


LICENSE / 

YOU KNOW, SKIP, 
L WAS JUST THINKING 
—THE KEYS TO THE THAT DAD GAVE THANKS, BETTY — I ONLY WISH 
CAR! THANKS, DAD, I < TOMMY THE KEYS TO EVERY YOUNG PERSON COULD 


PROMISE NOT TO LET 
you Down! 
>» 









































K <Miiltions of young persons like 
\\ Tommy and Betty ae looking 
e 


for the keys to better, safer 
driving. Iu accepting this new 
responsibility, they are learning 
better citizenship -- both on 
and off the highway. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company is 
proud to be a part of their lives 
--now and in the days ahead . 








ra 3 ue” es [CS ot 
THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL INSERTS PRESENTED BY THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY. FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES OF “TOMMY 
GETS THE KEYS, "AND COPIES OF "WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER,” WRITE TO PUBLIC RELATIONS, THE 8.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
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__2. All of the tollowing are diseases 
which are currently being wiped 
out with the aid of recent medi- 
ca] discoveries, except 
a. heart disease c. malaria 
b. tuberculosis d. yaws 

3. The world population today is 
about 
a. 200,000,000 
: . : . b. 400,000,000 
1. POLAND __8. The chief of the Polish Commu- ©. 1.500.000.000 


a nist party is 
A. Using the letters a-d arrange my Josef ‘Pilsudski d. 2,800,000,000 


each of the following items in the b. Adam Rapacki _4. The hospital ship “HOPE,” 
order in which they occurred. c. Nikita Khrushchev which is to tour Southeast Asia, 
_1. Invasion of Poland by Nazi Ger- d. Wladyslaw Gomulka is sponsored by the 
many __9. All of the following are major b eo , 
2. Founding of Krakow University problems in Poland, except ; ‘aaa eat iea8 U.S 
; ica c. drug business in the U. S. 
18th-century partition of Poland a. unemployment 1 Be ‘s oi Cave 2 oe oe 
; b. relations with the Soviet SR ee 
Union 
c. the housing shortage 
B. On the line to the left of each d. overproduction of food prod- 
of the following statements or ques- ucts 
tions, write the letter preceding the 49, Which of the following best 
word or phrase which best completes expresses U. S. relations with 
the sentence or answers the question. Poland since 1956? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


vate industry 

. All of the following are U. N. 
agencies in which the United 
States participates for the pur- 
pose of helping to improve 
world health, except 
a. WHO c. HEW 
b. UNICEF d. FAO 


. Rebirth of Poland out of ruins 
of three empires 


1. During which of the following a. refusal to recognize Poland 
periods was Poland a kingdom b. granting of military aid 
which reigned over much of c. granting of loans lll. READING A GRAPH 
Eastern Europe? d. assignment of technical and Multiple Choice 
a. first to fourth century A.D. agricultural personnel un- __ 1], The percentage of homes in the 
b. fourteenth to seventeenth der the technical assistance U. S. having 1 or more tele- 

century program vision sets in April 1950 was 
c. late eighteenth century a. 88% c. 76% 
d. nineteenth century li. WORLD HEALTH b. 12% d. not indicated 
Which mountains are found in -_1. The institute to be established 2. The percentage of homes in the 
the south of Poland? if the “Health for Peace” bill U. S. having one or more tele- 
a. Carpathians becomes law in the U. S. will vision sets in January 1958 was 
b. Pyrenees seek to do all of the following, a. greater than 80% _—c. ‘17% 
c. Urals except b. less than 80% d. 66% 
d. Vosges a. speed news of medical dis- 
coveries throughout the world 

b. prevent costly duplication of 


' 3. The sharpest increase shown in 
I he population of Poland today the graph for U. S. home owner- 
is about 7 ae Penn le ship of television sets took place 
a. 4,000,000  c. 50,000,000 medical research during the period 

b. 28,000,000 d. 105,000,000 . sponsor medical research on a. April 1957 to January 1958 
my : 4 « an international scale “Ph , tomee j ns 
The capital of Poland is i llidasnhatainiaiadl edasiaaes 6 b. February 1956 to April 1957 
1. Berlin a yea. ‘ : “ - c. April 1950 to April 1956 

b. Moscow ee en d. April 1950 to February 1956 
c. Belgrade __4. The source of the figures pre- 
d. Warsaw sented in the graph is the 


A part of Germany which is TELEVISION a. Graphic Company 
b. sample survey 


now included in the territory of 


Poland is IN U.S. HOMES c. U. S. Department of Com- 


a. the Ukraine A merce 
PERCENT HAVING TV SETS " ‘ 
b. the Baltic States ‘ a 0 . - d. Federal Government 








c. East Prussia 


ss lacie \N WORDS OF THE WEEK 
_6. The dominant religion in Po- Carpathian (kir.pa’thi.4n) 
land ae Copernicus (ké.par’ni.kis) 
a. Catholicism Curie (kii.ré’) 
b. Protestantism F Gdansk (g'din’y’sk) 
c. Judaism \ ‘ Gomulka, Wladyslaw (g6.m6l’ka, 
d. Communism N vla.di'slaf) 
7. The dominant political party in Khrushchev, Nikita (kr60'shchév, né.ké’ta 
Poland is Krakow (kra’k6of) 
: Neisse (ni’sé) 
a. Democratic Oder (5'dér) 
b. Communist 1950 1956 19571958 Sudeten (s6o.da’t’n) 


c. Catholic * RESULTS OF SAMPLE SURVEY Ukraine (u.kran’) 


d. Republican NS. Se tn a mac | eeeene (por mo) 























Pierre Curie (left) and Marie Sklodowska Curie in their laboratory. 


Marie and “Fieme Curie... 
They Paved theWay for the Atomic Age 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


HE young couple, Pierre and 

Marie Curie, began by obtaining 
a ton of waste material from the mines 
in St. Joachimsthal, Bohemia. The mine 
owners were glad to give it away, but 
they explained that the Curies would 
have to pay for shipping it to Paris. 

The couple paid. It took almost all 
the money they had. 

The next step was to find a place to 
work. Marie taught at a girls school. 
On the grounds was an \unused shed 
that was practically falling -down. 
Could they use it? The director of the 
school shrugged. “Go ahead.” 

The roof leaked, there was practi- 
cally no heat, no way of using decent 
chemical equipment. Still the couple 
pitched in. 

The lumps of black rock were sam- 
ples of an ore called pitchblende. It 
contained small amounts of uranium. 
Only two years before, Henri Antoine 
Becquerel had found that uranium 
gave off penetrating radiations. 

But the Curies were after more than 
uranium. They dissolved batches of 
the pitchblende in acids, treated it with 
chemicals, separated some of its ele- 
ments. Thus they divided the pitch- 
blende into fractions, then kept those 
fractions that contained the material 
they were seeking. They were after 
radiations stronger than those from 
uranium—much stronger. 

They combined the desired frac- 


tions from different batches of pitch- 
blende and divided the combined ma- 
terial into new, smaller fractions. 

Weeks, months, years— It was back- 
breaking work, but the fractions be- 
came smaller and the radiations they 
gave off grew stronger. 

After four years, in 1902, the ton 
of pitchblende was reduced to a three- 
hundredth of an ounce of pure white 
powder. It was a compound of a new 
element, one no man had ever seen 
before. Its radiations were so powerful 
the glass container which held it could 
be seen to glow in the dark. 

That glow made the four years of 
work well worthwhile to the Curies. 
They had put the phenomenon of 
“radioactivity” on the seientific map, in 
letters a mile high. 


Partnership in Science 


Marie Sklodowska was born in War- 
saw on November 7, 1867. Poland at 
that time was not a good place to live, 
especially for a young girl with a de- 
vouring curiosity to learn about the 
world. That part of Poland was domi- 
nated by Tsarist Russia. Education for 
Poles was not encouraged. Polish girls 
were not allowed to go to college. 


Breakthroughs 
...in Science 


TWENTY-FIRST IN A SERIES 


Marie was not to be stopped, though. 
When she finished high school, she 
borrowed books and tried to teach her- 
self chemistry. Working as a tutor and 
as a governess, she saved up enough 
money to send a sister to Paris. In 
1891 she was able to go there herself. 
The French had a history of sympathy 
for the oppressed Poles that dated 
back to the time of Napoleon. Many 
Poles found refuge in Paris. Marie 
could be sure of friends. 

But it was more than friends she 
needed. It was education. She regis- 
tered at France’s most famous school, 
the Sorbonne, and began absorbing 
whatever they could give her. She 
slept in unheated attics and had so 
little to eat that she fainted in the 
classroom. But she finished in first place. 

In 1894 a second stroke of good 
fortune occurred. She met a young 
man named Pierre Curie and the two 
fell in love. Pierre had already made 
a name for himself in physics. He and 
his brother Jacques had discovered 
that certain crystals would develop a 
positive electric charge on one side 
and a negative one on the other if they 
were put under pressure. The greater 
the pressure, the greater the charge. 
This phenomenon is called “piezoelec- 
tricity” (from the Greek piezein, “to 
press,” plus electricity). Use is made 
of it to this day in microphones, radio 
receivers, and phonographs. Every large 
radio transmitter is held on frequency 
by a piezoelectric crystal. 





In 1895 Marie and Pierre were mar- 
ried. Marie (now studying for her 
doctor’s degree) obtained permission 
to work with her husband, and the two 
combined work and domestic life. Their 
first daughter, Irene, was born in 1897. 

The world of science was then at 
the beginning of a revolution. The air 
was charged with new ideas. Roentgen 
had discovered X rays. Becquerel had 
discovered that the radiation from 
uranium compounds could discharge 
an electroscope. He was able to show 
qualitatively that several compounds 
of uranium do this, but the equipment 
available to him was too crude to en- 
able him to make minute quantitative 
measurements. The electrometer de- 
vised by Pierre Curie and his brother 
Jacques, using piezoelectricity, could 
measure extremely small amounts of 
current. Marie Curie decided to use 
this device to study uranium radiation 
quantitatively. 


On Trail of New Elements 

This was the principle involved: The 
rays from uranium knocked electrons 
from atoms in air. Left behind were 
“ions” which could carry an electric 
current. Thus the strength of the 
uranium rays could be determined by 
measuring the amount of electric cur- 
rent they enabled air to carry. The cur- 
rent could be measured by balancing 
it against one of Pierre’s crystals 
under different pressures. At a certain 
pressure, the crystal would develop a 
high enough charge to stop the current. 

Marie Curie found that the amount 
of radiation is always proportional to 
the number of uranium atoms, regard- 
less of how they are chemically com- 
bined with other elements. She dis- 
covered that another heavy metal, 
thorium, also gave off similar rays. 

She had scarcely passed her thirtieth 
birthday. It was only six years since 
she had arrived in Paris, but she was 
already making a name for herself. 
Pierre saw clearly that his brilliant 
young wife was on the track of some- 
thing big. He abandoned his own re- 
search and joined her. 

Uranium metal was obtained mostly 
from the mineral pitchblende. When 
the Curies wanted more uranium, they 
would get it from a piece of ore. Natu- 
rally, they would check the ore to see 
whether that particular piece had 
enough uranium to make it worth their 
while. To do this they had to measure 
the radioactivity of the ore. 

One day in 1898 they stumbled on 
a piece of pitchblende that was so 
radioactive it would have had to con- 
tain more uranium atoms than could 
possibly be in it. 

The Curies, astonished, came to the 
only possible conclusion. There were 
elements in the pitchblende that were 


even more radioactive than uranium. 
No such elements were known, so new 
and undiscovered elements must be in- 
volved. But no strange elements had 
ever been noted in pitchblende. Well, 
then, they must be present in very 
smal] quantities. But for small quanti- 
ties to show that much radiation, the 
new elements must be very, very radio- 
active indeed. It worked out as inevit- 
ably as A, B, C. . 

The Curies began frattionating the 
pitchblende, following the radioactivity. 
They removed the uranium and, sure 
enough, most of the radioactivity re- 
mained behind. By July of that year 
they had isolated a trace of black 
powder 400 times more radioactive 
than uranium. This contained a new 
element which behaved like tellurium 
(an element that was not radioactive). 
They decided to call the new element 
“polonium” after Marie’s native land. 

But that accounted for only part of 
the radioactivity. More fractionation 
followed, and more painstaking work. 
By December of that same year they 
had a preparation which was even 
more radioactive than polonium. This 
contained still another element, which 
had properties like those of the well 
known, nonradioactive element barium. 
The Curies called their new element 
“radium.” 


Two Nobel Prizes 


But their best preparations still con- 
tained only a trace of the new element. 
What they needed was enough of the 
element to be seen and weighed and 
tested. There was so little of it in 
pitchblende, however, that the Curies 
would have to start with a great deal 
of ore. So they got their ton of mine 
wastes and labored four more years. 

In 1903, Marie Sklodowska Curie 
presented her work on radioactivity as 
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her doctor’s thesis and received her 
Ph.D. It was probably the greatest 
doctor’s thesis in history. It earned her 
not one, but two Nobel Prizes. In 1903 
she and Pierre, along with Henri Bec- 
querel, were awarded the Physics Prize 
for their studies of uranium radiations. 
In 1911, Marie Curie received the 
Chemistry Prize for the discovery of 
polonium and radium. 

The second prize, Marie 
alone, for in 1906 Pierre Curie 
died tragically in a traffic accident. 

Marie worked on. She took over the 
professorship at the Sorbonne Pierre 
had held, and became the first woman 
professor in the Sorbonne’s history. 
She worked ceaselessly, studying the 
properties and dangers of her wonder- 
ful elements. She deliberately exposed 
herself to radiations to study the burns 
caused on her skin. 

In July 1934, revered by the whole 
world as one of the greatest women 
of history, Marie Curie died of leu- 
kemia, a disease that was probably 
brought on by her continuous exposure 
to radioactive radiations. 

Had she lived a year 
would have seen a third Nobel Prize 
awarded to Curies—this time to he 
daughter Irene and her son-in-law 
Frederic. They had created brand-new 
radioactive atoms and were the dis- 
coverers of “artificial radioactivity 

In 1946 element number 96 was dis- 
covered at the University of California. 
It was named “curium” as an eternal 
honor to the Curies. 


received 
had 


longer, she 


Dramatists of Revolution 


Roentgen and Becquerel, with thei 


discoveries of mysterious radiations, 
began a new scientific revolution, equa] 
to that begun by Copernicus in 1500. 

That first revolution had been dram- 
atized by Galileo and his telescope. 
This second revolution also needed a 
dramatist, someone who could lift the 
radiations out of the scientific journals 
and onto the front page of newspapers. 
The Curies and their radium did that. 

Their work was important scientifi- 
cally (and medically, too, for small 
pinches of radium and similar elements 
were used to fight cancer). But more 
than that, their work was supremely 
dramatic. Partly it was because a 
woman was so intimately involved: 
partly it was because of the great diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome; partly 
it was because of the results. 

The Curies did not single-handedly 
hurl mankind into the age of the atom. 
Indeed, the work-of Roentgen, Becque- 
rel, Einstein and other scientists was 
of much greater importance. But the 
heroic immigrant girl from Poland and 
her husband helped to give the world 
a sense of expectation of stil] greater 
things to come. 
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13. Learning the Language 
of Tests 


@ I have a ’57 Chev 283 cubic inch V8 
with a four-barrel carburetor, dual exhausts, 
Powerglide and hydraulic valve lifters. I 
have installed a triple manifold and a very 
good reground cam with mechanical chilled 
iron lifters. I have a serious oiling prob- 
lem. As far as I can determine the piston 
rings are good and the oil seems to be 
coming from the rocker arm compartments 
and is apparently leaking into the combus- 
tion chambers through the valve guide 
bores. 

@ Some interesting new conventions have 
been approved. One of these is the Stay- 
man Convention, used for finding a major- 
suit fit after an opening bid in notrump. 
Another is the Jump Overcall, used now as 
a shutout bid rather than as a way to show 
great strength. Still another is the “unusual 
notrump,” used to induce partner to bid a 
minor suit. 

@ Seam underbodice sections together ex- 
cept at centre back; ease back at shoulder. 
Make darts on bodice back 1. Make the 
two long pleats on right side of bodice 
front 4. Crease on small o’s and [J and 
bring to meet large O’s and [. Pin and 
baste %” from crease. Roll back pleats near 
side from [J to first o on bastings. Slip- 
stitch under part of pleat through all under 
layers to hold. Baste ends. 


Several years ago there was a popu- 
lar song: “You Don’t Have to Know the 
Language.” That song was about love. 
But when it comes to hot-rodding, bridge, 
or dressmaking, the above examples 
suggest that you do have to know the 
language. This is true in a great many 
specialized fields of activity which have 
a jargon all their own. Testing is no ex- 
ception. You can count on your teacher 
or counselor to explain a great many 
testing terms in ways you can under- 
stand, but it will help you as you take 
tests now and later to learn some of 
these terms yourself. So we have pre- 
pared for you a glossary or simple dic- 
tionary of testing language. 


Adjectives Used in Describing Tests 


Standardized—a test which has been 
tried out on a great many people of the 
appropriate grade or age levels. Every- 
one receives the same directions and is 
given the same amount of time to work 
on the test questions. 

Ability or Aptitude—a test which 
measures skills ordinarily not taught 
directly in school—usually verbal and 


quantitative skills. So-called “intelli- 
gence” tests fall in this category. 

Achievement—a test which measures 
skills and knowledge you have been 
taught directly in school; e.g., reading, 
social studies, French, typing. 

Objective—a test which does not re- 
quire judgment in the scoring; i.¢., a 
given answer will be marked “right” or 
“wrong” no matter who does the scoring. 

Multiple-choice—an objective test in 
which you select the best answer from 
several suggested answers. This is the 
most widely used kind of objective test. 

Power—a test on which your score is 
determined by how well you do, ‘not by 
how fast you work. You usually finish 
power tests. 

Speed—a test on which your score is 
determined by how fast you work as 
well as by how well you work. You usu- 
ally do not finish speed tests. 

Individual—a test designed to be ad- 
ministered privately to one person at a 
time. The best known standardized in- 
dividual tests are the Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler intelligence tests. 

Group—a test designed to be admin- 
istered to a group of people. Most of 
the tests discussed in this series of arti- 
cles are group tests. 

Paper-and-pencil—a test which pre- 
sents printed questions or items to which 
you respond by writing or marking an- 
swers. For economy and convenience of 
scoring, separate answer sheets are often 
used. 

Performance—a test in which you 
demonstrate that you can perform a 
task, not just answer questions about it. 
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A great many performance tests are 
used in industry; e.g., manual dexterity 
tests. 

Valid—a test which has been proved 
to be useful for the purpose for which 
it is being used; e.g., if a test is being 
used to predict success in mathematics, 
it should be shown at some later time 
that the students who earned higher 
test scores tend to make higher marks 
in their mathematics class and students 
who earned lower test scores tend to 
make lower mathematics marks. In or- 
der to be valid, a test must be reliable 
(see below). 

Reliable—a test which provides stable 
measurement of a given skill or charac- 
teristic, e.g., if you took the same test 
twice without special practice in be- 
tween you ought to make about the 
same score on it. But no test is com- 
pletely reliable. See percentile band on 
next page. 


Expressions Used in Describing 
and Interpreting Test Results 


Raw score—a simple sum of your 
right answers (or your right answers 
corrected for guessing). 

Derived score—a score to which your 
raw score is converted for interpretive 
purposes; e.g., all SAT and other Col- 
lege Board test scores are converted to 
a scale on which 500 is the average for 
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a representative group of candidates, so 
if your score is 600 you know you are 
above average for that group. . 

Norms group—a group of people of 
the appropriate age or grade level on 
whom a test was standardized. A norms 
group is usually a sample from a larger 
population with appropriate character- 
istics; e.g., a 10th grade norms group 
might consist of a sample from the pop- 
ulation of all 10th graders in the United 
States—a sample including some 10th 
graders from each state. 

Grade-placement score—a derived 
score such as 10.2, indicating that your 
score on a test is at the average for stu- 
dents in the norms group who took the 
test in the 10th grade, 2nd month. In 
case youre a 9th or llth grader, it 
doesn’t mean you ought to be in the 
10th grade; it just means your score in 
a particular area corresponds to the 
average score earned by a group of 10th 
graders who took the test in the fall. 
Grade-placement scores are not widely 
used in high schools. 

Age-placement score—a derived score 
such as 15.5, indicating that your score 
on a test is at the average for students 
in the norms group who took the test 
when they were 15% years old. 

I. Q.—a special score determined for 
some “intelligence” tests. I. Q. is usu- 
ally figured this way: 

your age-placement score 

2: . ee eT 


your actual age 


Thus if a student is 14 years old and his 
age-placement score is 16, he has an 


16 
1. Q. of — X 100 or 114. 
14 


Percentile (%ile) rank—the percent- 
age of students in a given norms group 
who have scores lower than yours. Thus 
if your score is at the 65th percentile, 
65 per cent of the students in the norms 
group had lower scores. Percentile ranks 
have meaning only in terms of appro- 
priate norms groups; é.g., an 11th grader 
would get a pretty inflated notion of 
himself if his scores were converted to 
percentile ranks according to 7th grade 
norms. 

Percentile band—the range of per- 
centile ranks in which your “true” score 
probably lies. Percentile bands are used 
for interpretation because test scores 
are not completely reliable. (See the 
Student Report in article 6, Nov. 21, 
1958, issue, for a graphic portrayal of 
percentile bands.) 

Upper quartile—the score correspond- 
ing to the 75th percentile. It divides off 
the top quarter of the group tested. 

Median—the score corresponding to 
the 50th percentile. It divides the group 
into two equal halves; i.e., half of the 
scores are above the median and half 
below the median. 


Lower quartile—the score correspond- 
ing to the 25th percentile. It divides off 
the lowest quarter of the group tested. 

Mean—the testing name for “aver- 
age,” the sum of the scores of all the 
students in a group divided by the num- 


“Performance Tests” 


ber of scores. Your teacher or counselor 
may interpret your test scores as being 
above or below the mean for your grade 
in your school or the nation. 


How Are You at Testing Talk? 


In each of the following questions, 
circle the letters of all the correct an- 
swers. In some questions, more than one 
answer is correct. 


1. The College Board SAT (article 
3) is 

(A) a standardized test. 

(B) an ability test. 

(C) a multiple-choice test. 

(D) an objective test. 

(E) a group test. 


2. SAT scores are 
(A) grade-placement scores. 
B) age-placement scores. 
C) I. Q. scores. 
D) derived scores. 


( 
( 
( 


3. John took a standardized reading 

comprehension test. There were 
65 items; he got 45 right; 45 is 

(A) araw score. 

(B) a derived score. 

(C) a grade-placement score. 

(D) a percentile rank. 

(E) a mean. 


John’s score was compared with 
that of a sample of 10th graders 
from all over the nation. This 
sample of 10th graders is called 

(A) a norms group. 

(B) a grade-placement group. 

(C) an achievement group. 

(D) a population. 


5. John’s score has a percentile rank of 
75 in comparison with this 10th 
grade group. This means that 

(A) about 75 per cent of the 10th 
graders scored lower than he. 
(B) about 75 per cent of the 10th 
graders scored higher than he. 
(C) about 25 per cent of the 10th 
graders scored lower than he. 
(D) about 25 per cent of the 10th 
graders scored higher than he. 
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6. On the reading comprehension test, 
John’s score of 45 (percentile 
rank 75) corresponds to 

(A) the mean for the 10th grade 
group. 

(B) the median for the 10th grade 
group. 

(C) the upper quartile for the 10th 
grade group. 

(D) the lower quartile for the 10th 
grade group. 


Because test standings are not com- 
pletely reliable, John’s score was 
assigned the pair of numbers, 63- 
84, indicating that about 63 per 
cent of students in the norms group 
are lower in the reading compre- 
hension skills and about 16 per cent 
are higher. The numbers 63-84 can 
be described as 

(A) an L.Q. 

(B) an upper quartile. 

(C) a lower quartile. 

(D) a percentile band. 

(E) a percentile rank. 


3. The Stanford-Binet test is 
(A) a standardized test. 
(B) an individual test. 

(C) a group test. 
(D) an ability test. 


A battery of tests is being used to 
select candidates for an Air Force 
school. Research shows that 90 
per cent of those selected with 
the tests do, in fact, make credit- 
able records at the school. This 
statement gives some indication 
that the tests are 

(A) power tests. 

(B) valid tests. 

(C) speed tests. 

(D) performance tests. 


. One of the tests in the Air Force 
battery requires students to ma- 
nipulate controls of a mock air- 
plane. This test is 

(A) a paper-and-pencil test. 
(B) a performance test. 

(C) an intelligence test. 

(D) a multiple-choice test. 


Key. 1. (A) (B) (C) (D) (E); 2. (D); 
3. (A); 4. (A); 5. (A) (D); 6. (C); 7. (D); 
8. (A) (B) (D); 9. (B); 10. (B) 
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Freedom and The Individual 
(Continued from page 8) 


tried democracy for 11 years and it did 
not solve our most important problems. 
Now we have a dictatorship and it is 
working. It has made many improve- 
ments in just five months. 

Emily (New York): You say you chose 
between democracy and dictatorship. 
We in America lived under a tyrannical 
king once. We have found that democ- 
racy works best for us. We have repre- 


sentative democracy, which is not a 
complete democracy in the strict sense. 
But, again, we have found it works. . . . 

Rafia: But you haven't tried commu- 
nism. How do you know it’s not better? 

Emily: Very simply! Just look at our 
country and then look at the Commu- 
nist countries. Compare our standards 
of living! 

Gojko Stanic (Yugoslavia): I found 
out that communism is a word that has 
a totally different meanifig for me and 
for you in America. Freedom for me 





“Hi, Mom! 


| called so you wouldn't worry 





|’? 


“Imagine, Mom, the movie lasted three whole hours — but it 
was great! I called because I won’t be home as early as I 
thought. ... The crowd? Oh, they’re all going down to Joe’s for 
a snack. I can? Gee, thanks, Mom. Bye now!” 


Jean’s a popular girl with her family because of thoughtful 
phone calls like this. Only takes a minute to call home to say 
you'll be late, or to call your friends before you pop in for a 
visit. But it’s a minute that pays off...in more and better 


friends, and a happier family! 
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means something else than for you. 
Democracy, too, means something else. 
It is very hard to use these words with 
you. 

But talking with you I have found 
out some of your ways of thinking. I 
found we are all socialists in principle. 
You don’t know this, but I can see that 
most of you are. It is human nature. On 
some problems, we come to the same 
conclusion. Our thinking is the same. 

I am supposed to be something like 
a Communist—that is, your theory of 
communism. But you use this word 
with the wrong meaning. Tyranny in 
Russia and China is not communism to 
me. To me it is free schools, equal edu- 
cation, human rights, and so on. It is 
getting paid as much as you work, 
equally to your work. 

Ida Bossi (Italy): With communism, 
the clever person has no opportunity 
to advance. The Communists say every 
person is equal and every person gets 
the same as another person. But if a 
person is brighter or more clever, I 
think this person should have oppor- 
tunity to advance. 

Ejvind Bonderup (Denmark): I might 
be considered old-fashioned, but I can’t 
see that a nation is worth very much if 
that nation is not for the individual. 
You might get a better economy in a 
dictatorship, but you are destroying the 
aim of life itself. I believe it is up to the 
people to decide what is the aim of life 
for themselves. 

Another man cannot decide what the 
aim of my life should be. I have special 
talents and I have to develop them in 
my own way, I really don’t think we 
have too many restrictions in my coun- 
try and we have all points of view, even 
communism. 

Yasar Durra (Jordan): Do you have 
complete individual rights in the U. S.? 

Carolyn Gordon (New Hampshire): 
We have a good deal of individual free- 
dom to a certain point—but not 100 per 
cent individual freedom. We believe in 
some limits on our freedom in order to 
keep our freedom. We limit highway 
speed, and freedom of press and broad- 
casting in the matter of immorality, etc. 

Moderator: If a nation is threatened, 
is it all right to put restrictions on the 
people within a country? 

John Runy (Vermont): 1 think it is all 
right so long as the restrictions are 
lifted when the threat is ended. 

Robert Savage (Maine): The military 
secrets of the country must be protected. 

James Shinnick (New Jersey): I don’t 
think the newspapers should be limited. 
The people cannot get the true picture 
unless all opinions are expressed. 

Leland Newens (Nebraska): I don’t 
believe that people are prepared to 
understand everything that appears in 
the newspapers. They will believe any- 
thing. People would be inclined to take 








just one article as the truth instead of 
pooling ideas from all the papers. 

Catherine Marin (France): I do not 
believe that there should be any limita- 
tions placed on the newspapers. The 
stories written by the Communists in 
French papers are childish. No one be- 
lieves what they say is the truth. 

Alice Evelyn Monro (Brazil): I do not 
believe that freedom of the press should 
ever be suppressed. The government 
does not have any confidence in the 
people if they do not let them decide 
for themselves what is truth. 

John Runy (Vermont): Let’s face it, 
newspapers have to print what the 
people want to read if they want to sell 
newspapers. Newspapers are in busi- 
ness to make money just like everyone 
else. If the ideas of the newspapers co- 
incide with those of the people the 
newspapers will sell. 

Gojko (Yugoslavia): We don’t have 
freedom of the press in Yugoslavia be- 
cause if we allowed everything to be 
printed, it would be bad for the coun- 
try. All the people in my country are 
not intelligent enough to decide what is 
the truth and what is not the truth. For 
the present time, this is the best system 
for the country—during this period of 
“cold war.” 

James Shinnick (New Jersey): I be- 
lieve that if people all over the world 
could get together, there would be less 
chance of the “cold war” turning into a 
hot one. 

Thomas Long (South Dakota): There 
is one thing which I admire very much 
in the foreign students I've met here. 
They place greater emphasis on family 
life than we in America do. It is tragic 
that so many American teen-agers are 
so hard-hearted at times to their own 
families. Most foreign students seem to 
be much closer to their families than 
American students. 

Rafia Ayub (Pakistan): What I do, 
think, and act is for my family and so- 
ciety—and not what I personally feel. 

Esther Suh (Korea): The family is 
more important than the individual in 
Korea. Whenever I do something, I first 
consider whether my parents would like 
me to do it and whether society would 
like me to do it. 

Hope Allison (Nigeria): In Nigeria, 
until recently, the tendency was for 


people to consider themselves as more | 


a part of a tribe than individuals. Now 
the tribal system is breaking up. The 
tribal system has not helped progress. 

Scott Ramsey (New Mexico): Before 
we close, I would like to say I think our 
discussions have increased our under- 
standing of foreign nations. 

Mohamed Abdulla Hamadien (Su- 
dan): And I think from our discussions 
with American students that most of 
them are beginning to realize that we are 
human beings in other nations. 
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Rookies Past and Present 


S ALL you bat-and-ballniks must 

know, Orlando Cepeda and Albie 
Pearson ran off with the 1958 rookie- 
of-the-year honors. How much does this 
award really mean? 

Look at the table of past winners. 
Not a slouch in a carload! Which means 
that great rookies are seldom flashes in 
the pan. They break in with a bang 
and stay up there making loud noises 
throughout their careers. 

Of the 22 rookies-ot-the-year since 
1947, only four are no longer in the big 
leagues. The great Jackie Robinson re- 
tired, while injuries set back Joe Black 
and Sam Jethroe. Harry Byrd never 
really made good on his early promise. 

Of course this doesn’t mean that 
every great player explodes right off 
the bat. Mickey Mantle hit just .267 in 
his first year; Nellie Fox hit .255; Gil 
Hodges, .249; Eddie Mathews, .242; 
Duke Snider, .244; and Frank Thomas, 
255. 

Pitcher Johnny Antonelli won 3 and 
lost 7 in his rookie year; Lew Burdette’s 
record was 6 and 11; Bob Friend, 6-10; 
Cal McLish, 3-10; Billy Pierce, 7-15; 
and Bob Turley, 2-6. 

No concrete lesson can be drawn 
from all this. It’s obvious that some 
players break in with a bang, while 
others have to stick around two, three, 
or four years before becoming stars. 


For Future Delivery 


>» So much for the rookies of yester- 
year. How about the “phenoms” of 
today? Who'll win the rookie-of-the- 
year awards for 1959? 

That's a brain-buster to answer. Even 
the big league masterminds have 
trouble separating the roses from the 
morning glories. Many a Hower that 
blooms in the spring, tra, la, la, is back 
in the bushes by fall—or sooner. 

The true test doesn’t come in spring 
training, but in actual big league play. 
That’s when the morning glories begin 
to show their soft spots. And once you 
show a weakness up in the big time, 
you're dead. 

That’s why only three or four rookies 
ever make it real “big” each season. 
And that’s why it’s so tough to pick the 
roses that won't wilt in the summer 
heat. But, being a Fearless Fosdick, 
I'll try. I believe the rookies of the year 


will come from this collection of rose- 
buds: 

Willy Tasby, outfielder, Baltimore: 
Hits, runs, and throws in big league 
style. Clouted .322 for Louisville, with 
22 homers and 95 runs batted in. 

Ted Wills, pitcher, Boston: Whifted 
181 in 217 innings for Chattanooga, 
winning 15 and losing 10. Fine fast 
ball, curve, and control. 

Jim McAnany, outfielder, White Sox: 
Swatted an even .400 for Colorado 
Springs and drove in almost a run a 
game (117). May be a year away. 

Dick Stigman, pitcher, Cleveland: 
Won 15, lost 7, with 2.44 earned-run 
average for Mobile. Good speed, curve, 
control; fine fielder. 

Steve Demeter, third base, Detroit: 
Swatted .309 with 18 homers for Bir- 
mingham. Led Southern Association 
third basemen in fielding. 

Lou Klimchock, second base, Kansas 
City: Whacked .389 for Pocatello, with 
25 homers. Led league in runs, hits, 
total bases. Lots of power, a fighter, 
but only fair fielder. 

John Blanchard, catcher, New York: 
Power hitter for Denver past two years, 
hitting .310 and .291. Fair receiver, 
good arm, but no spirit. 

John Buzhardt, pitcher, Cubs: Big, 
strong fellow below .500 in three of 
past five seasons in minors. But in two 
late 1958 starts and four relief jobs for 
Cubs, won three, lost none, and had 
a 1.88 earned-run average! 


Vada Pinson, outfielder, Cincinnati: 
Rookie-of-year in Pacific Coast with 
.343 average. Good hitter, great speed. 

Jim O'Toole, pitcher, Reds: In first 
year in organized ball, won 20 at Nash- 
ville—leading loop in most complete 
games, most innings; tied for tops in 
strikeouts; runner-up in  earned-run 
average. May need more experience. 

Bob Lillis, shortstop, Los Angeles: 
Weak hitter but terrific fielder. Wide 
range, great arm, and outstanding speed. 

Ronald Henry, catcher, Milwaukee; 
Hit .301 for Topeka with 88 runs batted 
in and 16 homers. Good receiver. But 
will have to beat out Del Crandall! 

George Anderson, second base, Phila- 
delphia: Top second baseman in minors 
for four straight years. Great fielder, 
only fair hitter. 

Alvin Jackson, pitcher, Pittsburgh: 
Earned-run leader of Western League 
with 2.07 average. Over-all record 18-9. 
Great curve and fast ball. 

Jim McDaniel, outfielder, Pittsburgh: 
Led Pacific Coast in homers with 37 
and tied for r.b.i.’s with 100. Good arm, 
runner, and fielder. 

Ernie Broglic, pitcher, St. Louis: Had 
fine year (17-4) in top minor leagues. 
Outstanding fast ball and quick curve. 

Nelson Chittum, pitcher, St. Louis: 
Pin-point control guided him to 12-8 
year with 2.84 earned-run average at 
Omaha. Has great variety of pitches 
and knows all the tricks. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





National League 


1947 Jackie Robinson, Dodgers 
1948 Alvin Dark, Braves 

1949 Don Newcombe, Dodgers 
1950 Sam Jethroe, Braves 
1951 Willie Mays, Giants 
1952 Joe Black, Dodgers 

1953 Junior Gilliam, Dodgers 
1954 Wally Moon, Cardinals 
1955 Bill Virdon, Cardinals 
1956 Frank Robinson, Redlegs 
1957 Jack Sanford, Phillies 
1958 Orlando Cepeda, Giants 


American leagues. 





BASEBALL’S ROOKIES-OF-THE-YEAR 


In 1947 and 1948, the rookie-of-the-year award covered both the National and 


American League 


(Robinson) 
(Dark) 
Roy Sievers, Browns 
Walt Dropo, Red Sox 
Gil McDougald, Yankees 
Harry Byrd, Athletics 
Harvey Kuenn, Tigers ' 
Bob Grim, Yankees 
Herb Score, Indians 
Louis Aparicio, White Sox 
Tony Kubek, Yankees 
Albie Pearson, Senators 
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Ai“ iTops, don’t miss. i474 “Good. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


MAMATHE SHAGGY DOG (Buena 
Vista. Produced by Walt Disney. Di- 
rected by Charles Barton.) 


Motion pictures nowadays don’t go 
in for modern fantasies very much, so 
Walt Disney’s new live-action comedy 
is all the more welcome. Furthermore 
it is uproariously funny as it tells the 
story of a teen-ager who, by some 
medieval hocus pocus, turns into a 
shaggy sheep dog. Tommy Kirk is a de- 
light as the young fellow, but even 
more amusing are the people around 
him: Fred MacMurray, Tommy’s furi- 
ous father, who’s allergic to dogs; Jean 
Hagen as his calm mother; Cecil Kella- 
way as the museum professor who just 
tells Tommy to be happy and keep a 
stiff upper lip, and Tim Considine as 
Tommy’s good friend and rival in the 
pursuit of two attractive girls (Annette 
Funicello and Roberta Shore). Funni- 
est of all is Kevin Corcoran as Tommy’s 
little brother who decides right off that 
he likes Tommy better as a dog than 
as a bossy big brother. 


141“ TEMPEST (Paramount. Produced 
by Dino DeLaurentiis. Directed by 
Alberto Lattuada.) 

This film spectacle, set in eighteenth- 
century Russia, is based on stories by 
Alexander Pushkin. Beautifully photo- 
graphed in Yugoslavia and Italy, it 
tells about the Cossack revolution 
against Catherine the Great and con- 
trasts the elegance of Catherine’s court 
in St. Petersburg with the squalor of 
the hinterland. 

As a punishment, Geoffrey Horne is 
sent from the court to a fort far out 
on the frozen steppes. The attractive 
young officer wins the love of the cap- | 
tain’s pretty daughter (Sylvana Man- | 
gano) in spite of another officer (Hel- 
mut Dantine). All are soon caught in 
the confusion of the revolution when 
Pugachov (Van Heflin), the fiery lead- 
er of the Cossacks, takes the fort and 
leads his hordes to further victories. 

Although the film is occasionally arti- 
ficial, and its dialogue is weak, the cast 
is good. Viveca Lindfors is a striking 
Catherine and Van Heflin plays Puga- 
chov as a true leader. (Note: The 
American and French Revolutions were 
taking place at about this same time.) 
The film’s battle scenes are magnificent. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


(See Movie Check List, p. 63) 
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Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“aes something about this 
thing called spring that really 
gets you,” you murmur as you 
wander past a group of youngsters 
huddled over their marbles and 
make a detour to avoid the jumping 
figures in the hopscotch blocks. 
You don’t feel like conquering the 
world—it’s a softer feeling than that 
—but you feel a strong urge to be 
out and in it. Despite Mom’s pro- 
tests, you’ve left your heavy jacket 
at home and you feel like you've 
been let out of a tight cocoon. No 
more lunch room or school cafeteria 
for you at noon. You get a place in 
the sun on the steps and wonder 
how a sandwich could taste so good. 
Everyone is smiling for no reason 
at all. It’s crazy—it’s nice—it’s spring! 
It’s a new season, and an exciting 
one, but you’ve got to be in tune 
with it to be part of it. Get ready 
now to make this the best spring yet. 


Q. I’m moody and I often fly off the 
handle. I know I’m being childish, but 
it happens anyway. It shows up mostly 
at home, but lately I've even been this 
way with my friends. What can I do 
about this? 


A. “A touch of spring fever,” your 
mother might say, but you know your- 
self better than that. It would be nice 
to chalk moods up to seasonal changes 
of weather, but usually they can’t be 
explained that easily. Everyone’ has 
moods—good ones and bad ones, bright 
ones and blue ones—but some people 
let their moods take over the controls 
completely. If your moods are getting 
to be a problem for you and for the 
people who know you, it’s a sign that 
something should be done. 

First, try to decide what’s getting 
you down. You may be singing the 
blues because you've let a _ certain 
problem get bigger instead of trying 
to solve it. If you think you need ad- 
vice, have a talk with your parents, 
the school counselor, a teacher, or an 
adult friend. It will help to get another 
view on what's troubling you from a 
person who has had more experience 
in working out problems. 

If there’s not just one thing bother- 
ing you, but just a general dissatisfac- 
tion with yourself, try to turn your 
attention outward. You may be spend- 
ing too much time inside yourself, 


brooding about what might happen, 
what didn’t happen, what someone said, 
what someone didn’t say. Don’t give 
that “nobody understands me” feeling 
a chance to take over. 

When you start to feel dissatisfied 
or sorry for yourself, don’t hide in your 
room. Get out on the tennis court or 
practice those tricky basketball shots— 
anything that will absorb your atten- 
tion until the threat of a blue mood is 
over. If you don’t have a special inter- 
est or hobby, start developing one. One 
reason you may feel moody might simply 
be that you’re bored—a problem easily 
remedied once you recognize it. 

If you make an effort to face your 
problems and solve them, you'll have 
more blue skies than blue days. 


Q. The boy I go with never talks 
about anything but sports. I'm getting 
tired of hearing a play-by-play descrip- 
tion of every game that he takes part 
in or that he sees on television. What 
should I do? 


Q. The girl I date never seems to 
talk about anything but clothes and 
what the other kids in the class are 
doing. I'm getting pretty tired of hear- 
ing this over and over again. What 
should I do? 


A. Two letters with the same com- 
plaint: deadly conversation. Better not 
take sides on this one. As in many dis- 
putes and disagreements, the answer 
lies somewhere in the middle. 

Along with learning how to be a 
better ball player or how to set your 
hair in a more becoming style, both. of 
you should be learning how to talk— 
interestingly. Phil gets roars for his 
home runs, but it’s likely he gets a 
deaf ear off the field if he can’t do 
anything but describe the game. Beth 
was voted “Prettiest Girl in the Class,” 
but she’d be horrified to learn that she 
would have been voted “Dullest,” too, 
if there'd been such an unflattering 
category. Neither an athlete nor a 
model is much good out of his or her 
special sphere unless he’s more than a 
title—unless he’s an interesting person. 

Girls should know about sports; 
they’re a major interest of the male 
members of the population. But boys 
should be armed conversationally with 
more than the knowledge of batting 
averages. Everyone can talk on and on 
about his special interest, hobby, or 
sport, but it takes- more effort and in- 
telligence to widen your areas of inter- 














Mh... 

A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“But, Daddy! We're in the same 
Spanish class at high schooll’’ 


est and to be aware of things beyond 
your own special hobby. 

Beth and Phil have allowed their 
conversation to reflect only what per- 
sonally interests them most. Remember 
that you can’t hold a conversation un- 
less you let go of it now and then. 
Listen to yourselves talk for a while. 
If you're caught in a one-topic rut, it’s 
time to branch out and turn your 
monologues into dialogues. 


Q. I'm 17 and I like to be gay and 
have fun. Because of this, I’m the 
“joker” in our crowd and no boy will 
ask me out. Should I act more serious? 


A. There’s nothing wrong with gaiety, 
and there’s nothing wrong with laugh- 
ter, even in the large economy size. A 
high-spirited person is an asset to every 
crowd. There’s a difference, - however, 
between good humor and childishness, 
although people often get the two 
mixed up. The difference is in control- 
ing yourself. 

When something funny happens, do 
you how! with laughter? Howling is all 
right when everyone is practically roll- 
ing on the floor along with you. But if 
Bill makes a moderately humorous re- 
mark while you're walking together, 
he'll be more embarrassed than flat- 
tered if you burst into window-shatter- 
ing laughter. 

If you think it’s fun to make faces 
at people on buses or wear the sneakers 
you painted orange, you'd better re- 
mind yourself that you’re 17—not seven. 
Take a look at your own jokes. Do 
they sometimes hurt the feelings of 
others? Your friends might laugh when 
you poke fun at Jack’s haircut, but the 
rest of the boys may fear that one of 
them will be your next victim. 

Don’t confuse maturity with a solemn 
approach to life. You can be poised 
and still be cheerful. A sense of humor 
and consideration for others are social 
assets. By all means, don’t turn off that 
laugh. Just turn down the volume a bit. 
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Show of the Week: The biography of a 
Broadway play is the unusual subject of 
NBC-TV’s Kaleidoscope, Sunday, April 
5. The program will follow “Sunrise at 
Campobello” from the point at which 
the playwright (Dore Schary) began 
research to its present-day appearance 
as a hit production. You'll meet Mr. 
Schary, Ralph Bellamy (who plays the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt), 
and members of the Roosevelt family. 
Scenes from the show will be telecast. 
> Gene Krupa and his Quartet bring 
jazz to Your Hit Parade, tonight, Fri- 
day, April 3, on CBS-TV. 

> The 23rd annual Masters Golf Tour- 
nament begins Saturday, April 4, and 
continues into Sunday, televised by 
CBS-TV at Augusta, Ga., National Golf 
Club. 

» Art Carney and the Baird Marionettes 


(the team that did Peter and the Wolf | 


a few months ago), present The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, with the music of 
Paul Dukas and new lyrics by comic 
poet Ogden Nash. This ABC-TV spe- 
cial for Sunday, April 5, should be fun. 
\ history of the Weimar Republic— 
“From Kaiser to Fuehrer’—is the subject 
on The Twentieth Century, CBS-TV. 
ABC-TV’s College News Conference, 
under moderator Ruth Hagy, will bring 
together the four top foreign ministers 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries: Germany’s Von Bren- 
tano, England’s Lloyd, France’s De- 
Murville, and America’s Dulles or Her- 
ter. Part two of “Is the American Public 
Getting the Information It Needs?” will 
be presented on The Great Challenge, 
CBS-TV, with noted journalists of press 
and radio-TV giving their candid opin- 
ions. One final note: Janet Gaynor, the 
first actress to win an Oscar, will appear 
in the General Electric Theatre play, 
“Flying Wife,” her first dramatic role 
in years. 


Fe 


Hs 


will sing ‘‘Carmen” 


Rise Stevens 








>» A concert version of “Carmen,” star- 
ring Risé Stevens, Richard Tucker, and 
Jerome Hines, is to be featured on Voice 
of Firestone, ABC-TV, Monday, April 6. 
Paul Paray will conduct the Detroit 
Symphony, also, Rod Serling’s “Time 
Element,” the story of a man who knew 
the Japanese were to bomb Pearl Har- 
bor, is the play for The Westinghouse 
Desilu Playhouse (CBS-TV), starring 
William Bendix. And late in the eve- 
ning, NBC-TV will carry the Oscar 
Awards from Hollywood—a real gala 
affair. 

> Vic Damone, George Gobel, Kate 
Smith, and the Ja-Da Quartet afe Garry 
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Moore’s guests on CBC-TV, Wednes 
day, April 8. 
> “Springtime,” a full hour of fine en- 
tertainment, is the offering on the Bell 
Telephone Hour, NBC-TV, Thursday, 
April 9: Rosemary Clooney and _hus- 
band Jose Ferrer, ballet stars Maria 
lallchief and Andre Eglevsky, concert 
pianist Jose Iturbi, opera stars Giorgio 
Tozzi and Nicolai Gedda (in a duet 
from “The Bartered Bride”), and pop 
singer Gisele MacKenzie will be on 
h ind. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dick KLEINER 





Don’t cover up blemishes - 


help clean them away with Noxzema! 


Bad skin ruining your popularity 
these days? Don’t hide blemishes 
with messy “cover-ups.” They may 
actually do more harm than good. 
All too often they dry out and cake up 
on your skin—never really reach the 
cause of pimples with medicated care. 

That’s why so many girls rely on 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream for a lovely, blemish-free com- 
plexion. 

Noxzema’s special formula helps 
clear away blemishes* fast... helps 
keep them from coming back. Here’s 
how to put Noxzema to work for you: 
First thing in the morning, wash 
your face with Noxzema just as if you 


were using soap. Noxzema cleanses 
thoroughly—leaves face “soap-clean” 
~yet doesn’t dry your skin. 

After washing, smooth on Nox- 
zema. It sinks into your skin, for 
medicated protection all day. 

At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again for that extra- 
thorough cleansing problem skin 
needs. Pat a little extra on stubborn 
blemishes.* Noxzema isn’t messy, 
won’t stain clothes. You'll be amazed 
how fast you see results! Get Noxzema 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. It’s 
America’s No. 1 medicated teen-age 
skin cream. 49¢, 67¢, 89¢, $1.23, plus 


tax. *externally-caused 














LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE, 

Hank Ketcham (22¢) 
Dennis is back, ready to out-menace 
himself, and nobody’s safe—from chuck- 
les! An ever-popular laugh-riot! 


2. LAUGH TIME, John Norment (22¢) 
Hundreds of jokes, gag definitions, 
limericks, wisecracks—cartoons, too. A 
secret weapon to split sides, fracture 
funnybones! 


3. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, 
Henry Gregor Felsen (22¢) 
Duped by Sleemish Enterprises, Ber- 
tie’s in trouble, out of money. Read 
how his revenge climaxes this hilarious 
comedy! 
4. CLARENCE, THE TV DOG, 
Patricia Lauber (22¢) 
Rib-tickling fun with the Logan fam- 
ily’s steadiest TV fan—who captures a 
burglar, gets rid of a cat by giving 
a farewell party, leaves you giggling]! 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


5. @TO TELL YOUR LOVE, 

Mary Stolz (22¢) 
Through long summer days, a 17-year- 
old confronts her first heartbreak—and 
learns love wears many faces. Full of 
tender truth, by a favorite author. 


6. SAINT JOAN, adapted by 

Marjorie Mattern (31 ¢) 
Superb ‘photo story based on the hit 
movie starring teen-ager Jean Seberg! 
A moving epic of bravery, death, saint- 
hood and glory! 
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SALE! 


7. MARCIA, PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Zillah MacDonald (31 ¢) 
Her first job, her first year in New York, 
her first look at a big-city campus— 
Marcia has lots to learn about life, love! 


8. @CALLING DR. JANE, 
Adeline McElfresh (22¢) 


Love or duty? Dr. Jane Langford faces 
aching decision in this story of a girl’s 
fight for her career and her happiness. 


9. RED CARPET FOR MAMIE EISEN- 

HOWER, Alden Hatch (31 ¢) 
Sparkling, heartwarming, unforgettable 
story of the village belle who captured 
Ike’s heart—became America’s first lady. 


10. LITTLE WOMEN, 

Lovisa May Alcott (22¢) 
The dreams and joys of four famous 
sisters—Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy—and 
Laurie, who loves two of them! 


11. BLUE TREASURE, 
Helen Girvan (31¢) 


Art, not mystery, is Anne’s plan, but 
her Bermuda adventures add up to 
suspense, excitement—and good-looking 
Ryle Darrow! 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
AND ENEMIES 


12. SHAG, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
A “no-account” staghound, scorned by 
his coldhearted owner, fights back with 
courage, wins hunters’ respect again. 


13. BALDY OF NOME, 
E. B. Darling (22¢) 


True story of a weak, wobbly-legged 


@ For mature, more advanced readers. 


pup that became leader of a famous 
racing team—and saved his master’s life! 


14. WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, 

Jack Hines (22¢) 
Twelve rip-roaring true adventure 
stories about Alaskan sled dog heroes 
and the rugged masters they serve! 


15. CHRISTMAS HORSE, 

; Glenn Balch (31¢) 
Ben’s father scorns the ink-black colt, 
but Ben knows that if he could catch 
and train the bronc, he’d have a rodeo 
winner! 


16. CARCAJOU, 

Rutherford Montgomery (22¢) 
King of the north, this fearless wolve- 
rine—30 pounds of snarling fury—ter- 
rifies every killer from cougar to grizzly! 


17. MOUNTAIN PONY, 

Henry V. Larom (22¢) 
You'll find thrills a-plenty as Andy and 
his faithful brone tackle a band of 
airborne rustlers in this top adventure. 


STAGE AND SCREEN HITS 


18. THE PROUD REBEL, 

Bart Willard (22¢) 
A man, a boy and a dog on a fateful 
journey—the whole tender movie story 
starring Alan Ladd and son. Top photos! 


19. @MY FAIR LADY, 

Alan Jay Lerner (31¢) 
One of the great Broadway shows of 
all time, recaptured with words, lyrics 
and photos of the original cast. Here’s 
the next best thing to a front-row ticket! 


20. THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, 
Mark Twain (31¢) 
Look-alikes Tom Canty and the Prince 
of Wales trade clothes for a joke—and 
find themselves crowned with trouble! 
Many times a stage, film and TV hit! 
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BEST VACATION BOOK BUYS—AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


For hours of fun-filled reading . . . your choice of 40 first-rate titles 

in bright, pocket-sized editions! Pick your personal favorites for spring 

and summer fun—pay only discount rates! Regularly priced at 25¢ and 35¢... 
now bargains at 22¢ and 31¢. Don’t wait! Treat yourself to the best 

in books ... tops for vacation reading, and for school use, too! 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


THE GREAT PYRAMID MYSTERY, 
De Wolfe Morgan (31¢) 
Traitors lurk in every shadow of Khu- 
fu’s Great Pyramid. Setna, the Pharaoh’s 
boy messenger, braves treachery, am- 
bush by snakes, and sudden death! 


22. THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME, 
Connell et al. (31¢) 
Captured by a madman, Rainsford 
learns to play the most dangerous game 
—in which he is the hunted animal! And 
that’s just one in this great collection. 


23. MYSTERY ON GRAVEYARD HEAD, 
Edith Dorian (31¢) 
The old cemetery is just a landmark to 
vacationing Linda and Steve—until they 
see the fabled “Dead Ship” offshore. 


24. SHIP WITHOUT A CREW, 

Howard Pease (22¢) 
Exciting adventure aboard the freighter 
Araby out of Frisco. Young Tod Moran 
seeks clues to solve the mystery of an 
unmanned sailing schooner. 


25. LONG LASH, Shurtleff (31¢) 
Two young men battle Alaskan cold, 
hunger and murderous hijackers. The 
prize; an abandoned mine worth mil- 
lions of dollars! 


26. “MEN AGAINST THE STARS, 

M. Greenberg, ed. (31¢) 
4 dozen soaring science-fiction tales 
lead you farther into the stars—into the 
far era when Earth was forgotten! 


27. MYSTERY OF THE SPANISH CAVE, 

Geoffrey Household (31¢) 
Shipwrecked and dragged by a whirl- 
pool into a murky underground cavern, 
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More 
Dennis—22¢ 


Laugh 
Time—22¢ 


Bertie Makes 
A Break—22¢ 


Clarence, 
TV Dog—22¢ 


Tell Your 
Love—22¢ 


Saint 
Joan—31¢ 


Calling Or. 
Jane—22¢ 
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Mamie—31¢ 


Little 
Women—22¢ 


Shag 
—22¢ 
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Marcia, Priv. 
Secretary—31¢ 


Red Carpet for 


Treasure—31¢ 


young Dick Garland meets a huge sea 
monster! 
28. SEVEN MEN FROM NOW, 
Burt Kennedy (22¢) 

Ex-Sheriff Ben Stride vs. seven deadly 
killers . no quarter asked—none 
given! Explosive film .. . rip-roaring 
reading! 
29. THE RANGE KID, 

William Colt MacDonald (22¢) 
Guns blaze in this tension-loaded story 
of the old West—as a maverick kid 
outwits a band of ruthless outlaws! 


WAR HEROES 
AND HEADLINERS 


30. @THEY FOUGHT FOR THE SKY, 

Quentin Reynolds (31¢) 
Read about Rickenbacker, Germany’s 
“Red Baron” Richthofen, the Lafayette 
Escadrille, and the incredible, hair- 
raising exploits of World War I’s reck- 
less young pilot heroes! 
31. @DAY OF INFAMY, 

Walter Lord (31¢) 

Minute-by-minute account of what went 
on during the sneak Japanese raid that 
paralyzed Pear] Harbor—started the war 
that ended with Hiroshima! 
32. @70,000 TO ONE, 

Quentin Reynolds (31¢) 
Terrifying true yarn of an ordinary 
man’s incredible heroism—on a Pacific 
island swarming with the enemy! 
33. @THE TUNNEL ESCAPE, 

Eric Williams (31 ¢) 

Escape plans go on at full speed under 
the noses of German prison camp 
guards, and 40 men get out! A thriller, 
and al] true. 


HAND THIS COUPON—WITH PAYMENT—TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: | hope enough pupils in the class are interested to make up an order of 15 or more 
books. If so, please order the following books for my home library. Here is 


Prince and 
Pauper—31¢ 


Pyramid 
Mystery—31¢ 


Dangerous 
Game—31¢ 


Graveyard 
Head—31¢ 


Ship Without 
Crew—22¢ 


L] taka. 


a Men Against 


Baldy of 
Nome—22¢ 


Wolf Dogs 
North—22¢ 


Christmas 
Horse—31¢ 


e& Carcajou 
—22¢ 


Mountain 
Pony—22¢ 


Proud 
Rebel—22¢ 


My Fair 
Lady—31¢ 


O 


¢ in payment. 


7 Men From 
[] New—22¢ 


34. @LAST \ VOYAGE OF THE 
LUSITANIA, 
A. E. and Mary Hoehling (31¢) 
Vivid, unforgettable story of the largest 
luxury liner of its day—ripped by a 
German torpedo and sunk with more 
than half the passengers and crew lost 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 


35. BASEBALL STARS OF 1959, 

Ray Robinson, ed. (31¢) 

Up-to-the-minute feature stories on 26 
of the game’s brightest stars, including 
Ted Williams, Mickey Mantle, Bob Tur- 
ley. Lots of sparkling action photos! 
36. HOT ROD, Henry G. Felsen (31¢) 
Steel nerves and a lead foot—that’s Bud 
Crayne behind the wheel. Will it take 
tragedy to straighten him out? 
37. GO, MAN, GO!, D. Zinkoff (31¢) 
Take a laugh-packed tour around the 
world with basketball's Clown Princes 
the hilarious Harlem Globetrotters! 


USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


38. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22>) 
What every teen-ager should know! An- 
swers hundreds of questions on man- 
ners, dating, clothes, family relation- 
ships. By Scholastic’s favorite columnist. 
39. NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
25,000 words and definitions. Idea] 
“look-it-up” book, yet light enough to 
carry in your pocket to study hall! 

40. IT’S AMAZING (22¢) 
What is quicksand? Why are snowflakes 
different shapes? Do sharks eat people? 
True and amazing answers to hundreds 
of things you've wondered about - 
strange facts that will startle, amuse you! 


This offer 


is not valid 

In Canada. 
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Exploring Africa 


By Harold Millman, Warwick Veterans Memorial High School, 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


* Starred words refer to Africa 
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in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle .hould be 
built around one subiect, 19 20 2) 22 
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of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 7 23 29 «130 | 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 32 33 34 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 5 bad 37 78 9 
with answers filled in 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 40 [41 42 43 44 
nal and his own work 
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Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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57 58 
ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. Pietermaritzburg is capital of this 2. _____ American in Paris. 
Union of South Africa province, 8. You take a bath in this. 
* 5. Large African antelope with twisted 4. Catcher for Baltimore Orioles 
horns. (initials). 
*10. The kola of West Africa 6. Sixth note in the musical scale. 
is an ingredient in soft drinks. 7. Opposite of subtract. 
12. Much About Nothing. 8. Negative reply. 
14. The Green Mountain State (abbr.). ° 9. Abidjan is capital of this territory 
16. Make an offer at an auction. in French West Africa, the 
18. Exclamation of joy. Coast. 
19. Cereal grain. 1l. Jungle cat of Asia. 
°20. Large North African bird of prey, °13. Mouse-like mammal of Africa. 
the golden ______. 15. Flap or tag on a garment. 
22. What we breathe. 16. Forbid. 
23. Rubidium (chemical symbol). 17. Doctor of Library Science (abbr.). 
25. A cape or promontory. 18. Point a rifle at a target. 
26. The Pine Tree State (abbr.). 21. A chemical compound. 
27. Archaic word for yes. °24. “Laughing” mammal of Africa. 
29. Book club sponsored by Scholastic 27. The Cotton State (abbr.). 
Magazines (abbr.). 28. Partake of food. 
82. Wash away dirt. 80. Absent without leave (abbr.). 
33. Gem. 31. What you sleep on. 
°36. This African insect marches in an 34. Blood-sucking worm that lives in 
army. ponds and lakes in Africa. 
88. Exhibition of riding and lassoing. 35. A cowboy’s best friend. : 
40. Either, . 87. Woman whose husband is dead. 
°42. Resource found in Algeria. 89. Aquatic mammal trapped for its fur. 
44. Caesar asked: “ tu, Brute?” 41. River between Texas and Mexico, 
45. Tear. the __. Grande. 
46. From old times ( poetic). 42. Not young. 
47. Do something. 43. Side of a ship protected from the 
48. Opposite of North (abbr.). wind. 
amas aa 49. Hawaiian wreath. 
50. Female deer. 51 A omy § ot 
9 : . wax . A male descendant. 
= — (chemical symbol), 53. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
a 54. Rough Rider who became President 
55. Spanish lord or gentleman, (initials ). 
*57. Capital of Egypt. 55.____-it-yourself kit. 
*58. The Belgian _____.. 56. National Guard (abbr.). 


M.D. to the World 
(Continued from page 13) 


counted for half the deaths in the U. S. 
Recently Dr. Paul Dudley White, Bos- 
ton heart specialist who treated Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, said that more re- 
search was needed to conquer heart 
disease, which “probably killed Adam.” 

Cancer is the second greatest killer 
of Americans. Every two minutes of 
the day and night, an American dies 
of the disease. Cancer is on the in- 
crease in the U. S. and abroad. Scien- 
tists don’t know why. 

Mental illness also is a major disease 
in the U. S. About 10,000,000 Ameri- 
cans—one out of every 18—suffer from 
the disease. Some scientists believe that 
some types of mental illness are caused 
by “sick” organs that poison the blood 
and the brain. If this is true, some types 
of mental illness could be cured with 
chemicals. 

Meanwhile, scientists are making 
rapid strides in stretching the life span 
of the human race. In the U. S., a male 
baby has a life expectancy of 67 years. 
A female baby has a life expectancy of 
73 years. Since 1900 about 22 years 
have been added to the life span of the 
average American. But newborn chil- 
dren in most countries have a life ex- 
pectancy of less than 35 years. 

Today the nations of the world are 
girding themselves for a_ sustained 
battle against disease. If the world’s 
scientists pooled their efforts, a major 
breakthrough in cancer and heart dis- 
ease would be “assured” in the near 
future, some experts say. 


The Population Problem 


Some critics charge that the U. S. is 
shirking its share in the battle. Last 
year, they point out, the U. S. contrib- 
uted only $18,205,000 to WHO, FAO, 
and UNICEF. Former Senator Herbert 
Lehman recently termed this a “nig- 
gardly amount.” 

Other experts point out that the 
successful conquest of disease will raise 
a new problem—a population boom. 
Every hour about 11,000 new babies 
are welcomed into the world. The 
world’s population grows annually by 
45,000,000 people—one fourth the pop- 
ulation of the U. S. Suppose the world’s 
population continues to grow at the 
same pace. By the end of our century 
the world would have a population of 
7,000,000,000. In 730 years there 
would be one square foot of land per 
person—barely enough to stand on! 

But the world’s population will not 
grow at a constant rate. As scientists 
conquer disease after disease, the 
world’s population will grow faster and 
faster. What can be done to stem this 
tide of people? The answer to this 
question will haunt our descendants. 
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Absent Minded 


“My,” sighed the wife, “don't you 
love to watch the sunset?” 

“Why?” asked her husband without 
looking up from his paper. “What's it 


doing now?” 
BE. E. Ke American Weekly 


Big Leak 

A Texan arrived in Niagara Falls 
in the evening and did a lot of bragging 
before he retired. Next morning they 
showed him the Falls and said, “You 
haven’t seen anything like that in 
Texas, have you?” 

“No,” admitted the Texan. “But 
we've got a plumber in Houston who 


could stop that leak in ten minutes.” 
Quote 


Back Talk 


When the late Frank Allen 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
he visited Calvin Coolidge at the 
White House and said to the President: 

“When you were Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, I noticed that you always fin- 
ished your day’s work at exactly five 
o'clock. I have about the same amount 
of work, but I never get through until 
nine. Why is it that you finished at 
five and I cannot?” 


Coolidge explained: “You talk back.” 
Thomas Drier in The Wright Line 


was 


Direct Approach 
The Library of Congress has received 

this letter: 
“Dear Sirs: 
“Will you please send me the Library 
of Congress? 

“Thank you, 

(Signed) 
“I enclose $0.25.” 


Associated Press 





Answers to Mar. 20 Crossword Puzzle 
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Tailor-Made 


A tailor who had rented a 
shop in a fashionable section of Chi- 
cago took a friend to see it. As they 
approached it, they passed a tailor’s 
shop with this sign over the door: 
HERE IS THE BEST TAILOR IN 
CHICAGO. Then they came to one 
with this printed sign in his win- 
dow: THE BEST TAILOR IN THE 
WORLD. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
asked the friend. 

“This,” said the tailor, and 
duced a card reading: THE 
TAILOR ON THIS STREET. 


new 


pro- 
BEST 


Just Wait 


Harold Jonsen, not feeling quite up 
to the mark, asked his druggist for a 


suggestion. The druggist prepared a | 
small box of pills and handed them to | 


Harold with the remark: “Take these.” 

Harold came in the next day and said 
he felt no better. 

The druggist asked, “Did you take 
those pills?” 

“Yes, I swallowed it.” 

“Swallowed what?” asked the drug- 
gist. 

“The box,” answered Harold. 

“Don't tell me you swallowed the box 
and all!” gasped the amazed druggist. 

“Sure,” said Harold. “Didn’t you tell 
me to?” 

The druggist leaned over the counter. 
“Just you wait,” he said, “until the lid 
comes off the box.” 

Quote 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA" i"Teps, don't miss. Mi" Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 


mentary—(Y): Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“vv Sleeping Beauty (A); Nine Lives 
(D); Inn of the Sixth Happiness (D); My 
Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); Last Hurrah (D). 
“The Black Orchid (D); Mad Little 
Island (C); Up Periscope (D); I Was 
Monty’s Double (D). 

No Name on the Bullet (D); Villa! 
(W); Restless Years (D). 

Blood of the Vampire (D). 
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Fashion Plate 


“What kind of gown are you wear 
ing?” the reporter asked one of the 
pretty models seated in the new car 
at the auto show. 

“I’m wearing a Dior gown,” said the 
girl, “and the other three models sitting 
in the car with me are also wearing 
Dior gowns.” 

“What kind of car is this?” asked the 
reporter. 

“I would say,” said the girl, “it’s a 


four Dior job. 
The Wall Street Journa 


Business Is Booming 
“Yes,” said the scissors grinder 
happily, “this has been my biggest 


year. I’ve never seen things so dull.” 
American Weekly 





Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to..... 


... With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


for $ 
ONLY a 
Need more? 60 for $2. 


Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 





@ Wallet Size 
244°"31," 

@ We Pay 
Postage 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
Box 8-83, Hillside, N. J. 


$ ; 
10 FREE H 
DAN LURIE BARBELLS 


Only DAN LURIE BSARBELLS and 
exclusive ‘‘Body Moid’’ courses 
produce a body building miracle. 




















pprox. 
c wts. l4e r ib, Send ‘ 
cash, balance C.O.D. F.O.B, Plant 
DAN LURIE BARBELL CO. 
52-854 Bristo! St., Dept. O37 BD, Bkiyn. 12, N. Y. 








D5 WaALLe size 


veo PORTRAITS 


Send $1.00 with each gradvation 

portrait, faverite or neg- 

ative for 25—2'4x3' inch wallet 

photos. Made on double weight 

silk finish pertrait paper. Original 

“4 returned. Meney back gueraentee— 
2 60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00. 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC. 

Green Bay, Wis. 
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How to be a better driver 
than most people 


These tips from the experts will help you be one of the smart drivers on the road. 


- REAR WHEELS SKID 
ee A 
™ 


nt SY, 


PULL OUT OF SKIDS by turning wheels in direction of the 
skid while you feed gas gently. Don’t hit brakes. In Can Do 
éars, Torsion-Aire Springing helps prevent skids, especially on 
turns, by holding wheels firmly on the road, keeping car level. 


— 


A WET, SPUTTERING ENGINE will dry by its own heat if 
you pull off to side, go into Neutral, and feed it gas. Can Do 
engines are built with completely weatherproof ignition 
system—keep going in almost any kind of wet weather. 





ss 
~ 


aah... 
MUDBOUND OR SNOWBOUND? Make a little path for the 
wheels by rocking back and forth a few times. In slippery 
spots like this, Chrysler Corporation’s Sure-Grip Axle feeds 
power to the wheel with most traction, helps pull you out. 


TURN FRONT WHEELS 


s 


SLOW DOWN ON HILLS by “pumping”’ brake pedal slowly. 
This prevents overheating and loss of brake-grip. Total- 
Contact Brakes—exclusive in Can Do cars—fight heat build- 
up because they grip evenly all around the brake lining. 


WHEN HE WON’T LOWER HIS BRIGHTS, stare at right 
shoulder of road till he’s past. You’ll always dim your lights 
in a Can Do car with Automatic Beam Changer. It lowers 
beams when car approaches, raises them when it’s past. 


Good driving’s easier in a Can Do car from 
Chrysler Corporation. Find out for yourself. 
Ask Dad to stop by the dealer’s with you so 
both of you can take a drive in the “‘Cars that 
Can Do what they look like they can do.’’ 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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Driver Education 

The fear that the current Sputnik- 
inspired emphasis on science and math- 
ematics will squeeze driver education 
off the road and out of the school pro- 
gram, has been voiced by Dr. Forest R. 
Noffsinger, Northwestern University. 

Noftsinger, a safety education spe- 
cialist at the university's Traffic Insti- 
tute, raised this question: 

“For what will it profit our nation to 
provide such scientific excellence only 
it snuffed out because of in- 


task of 


to have 
competence in the 
driving to and from work?” 

To buttress his point, Noftsinger 
noted that by 1970, boys and girls in 
the U.S. will be reaching driver age 
at the rate of 11,000 a day. This means, 
he said, that we may have 4,000,000 
newly-licensed drivers every year. 

This avalanche of new drivers will 
engulf driver-testing facilities and _li- 
censing agencies, as well as police de- 
partments and courts. Rather than wait 


necessary 


until the problem becomes too big to 
control, Nofftsinger said, the schools 
should take steps now to make sure 
the nation has properly-trained drivers. 

However, in New York City—where 
only six of the 85 public high schools 
offer behind-the-wheel instruction—the 
United Parents Associations declared 
that driver training programs should not 
interfere with regular school programs 
or be financed out of education funds 

The federation said that driver edu- 
cation was essential but that it should 
be the function of another city or state 
agency, not the school system. The 
group did not oppose the six programs 
now in effect these are in- 
tegral parts of the schools’ automotive 
trades courses 

Meanwhile, the driver education pro- 
gram was suffering on still another front 
Under present informal arrangements, 
auto dealers lend brand new dual- 
control cars to the schools for use in 
driver training. At the end of the school 
cars are and sold as 


because 


vear, the returned 


NEWBSERY AND oe WINNERS 


New winners of the Newbery 


and Caldecott 


F Chan CCT 


AND ‘THe FOX 


ee Labbe 


+ 


Medals are, respectively, 


The Witch of Blackbird Pond, by Elizabeth George Speare (Houghton Mifflin), 


“most distinguished contribution 
and Chanticleer and the Fox, 
American picture book of the year.’ 
Washington, D.C., at the American 


to American 
by Barbara Cooney 
Medals will be 
Library Association 


literature for boys and girls’’; 
(Crowell), ‘outstanding 
presented June 23 in 
annual convention. 


But with the drop in the 
used car market, dealers find they are 
losing money on the deal. (Even 
though they get grants of $125 per car 
from manufacturers for this service, 
dealers say they still lose $211. They 
want a $250 grant instead.) Of 25,000 
members of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, about 13,000 take 
part in the driver education program 
Some 5,000 of these plan to drop out. 

As the debate over driver education 
continues throughout the nation, the 
suggestion has been made that such 
instruction be provided during after- 
hours by the schools. This, it 
is said, will meet the arguments of 
those who want the school day devoted 
to science, math and other subjects, 
and at the same time will not deprive 
the community of an important educa- 


tional service. 


used cars. 


school 


Scarsdale Study 


Whenever educators get to talking 
about the “best” school systems in the 
country they inevitably include Scars- 
dale, N.Y., on the list 

The suburban home of well-educated, 
well-to-do business and _ professional 
men, this Westchester County commu- 
nity perennially ranks at or near the 
top in two hallmarks of a good school 
teachers’ pay (a $13,000 top 
next year) and per 
($971 annually vs 
of $350). 
local civic 
Club, set out to 


system 
has been set for 
pupil expenditures 
the national average 
Two 
known as the Town 
study the Scarsdale schools. A_blue- 
ribbon citizens committee, which in- 
cluded the presidents of the Rockefelle: 
and Carnegie Foundations and the vice 
president of the Ford Foundation, was 
appointed to make the study with the 
assistance of professional consultants. 
The principal finding—which came as 
a jolt to some residents—was that Scars- 
dale’s students were not doing as well 
as they should, particularly in college. 
Before detailing its findings, the com- 
mittee presented this background for 
understanding: The top 20 per cent cf 
Scarsdale’s students rank in the top 2 
per cent of the nation’s students in 
terms of 1.Q. The top half in Scarsdale 
is in the upper 8 per cent in the nation. 
Even Scarsdale’s lowest one-fifth is at 


vears ago a group, 





2-T 


More 


com 


national average 
cent of the 
an out 


the level of the 
ver, 90 to 95 per 
munity’s high school] graduates 


highe I 


standing percentage—go on to 


education 


The study found that the top and 
middle well in high 
school, but that the bottom group actu- 
lly lost their fresh- 


and 


groups did very 


ground between 
man vears. This suggested 
that Scarsdale High School was not do- 
ing enough for its less able youngsters 

But the real surprise came when the 
committee studied the college records 
of Scarsdale’s studentse More Scarsdale 
high school graduates were found to 
be in the middle and fifths of 
their college classes, than in the upper 
fifths. Their college average: C-plus 

Their general performance, the com- 


senior 


low er 


mittee noted, seemed to be similar to 
that of private school graduates who, 
studies have shown, are on the aver- 
age surpassed in college by public high 
school graduates. This prompted the 
outside observation that socially and 


economically secure students do not 


have the same compulsion to work hard 
able 
students might have 

The committee urged the appoint- 
ment of a curriculum director to develop 


that equally but less privileged 


a program that would serve all students 
better lead to better per- 


formance in college 


J.H.S. Problems 


high school academic stand- 


and also 


Junior 
ards are being raised all over the coun- 
try—but some educators are deeply 
concerned about the trend. They feel 
that in many cases the standards are 
being set too high for youngsters not 
academically talented—that these 
dents are being asked to do more than 
they are able. 

In some areas, the junior high cal- 
endar has been expanded into a longer 
school day or a longer school year. 
Some junior high schools, in increasing 
their emphasis on math and science, 
are neglecting subjects like art, music, 
physical education, shop, and dramatics. 


stu- 


Marsh Pho 
Retiring Cincinnati school superintend- 
ent Claude V. Courter, right, con- 
gratulates successor, Wendell Pierce. 
This concern over stiffer standards 
was reported last month by “the Long 
Group,” an unofficial organization ot 
junior high school experts. The group is 
named for Dr. Forrest E. Long, New 
York Univ. Professor of Education, 
founder of the group. 
For more than 30 years, New York 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian;’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


C iF Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





Picture 
of a man 
mining 


MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building e Washington Dd» rm €. | Please send me a list of your teaching aids 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


90403 


Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 


for my students. 
Name 
School 
Street 
City. 


State 
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Univ. has held a Junior High School 
conference in March for principals, 
teachers, and curriculum = specialists. 
One day, back in 1950, Dr. Long asked 
a small group of conference participants 
to come to his office unofficially for an 
informal chat about current junior high 
problems. They've been coming back 
each year ever since. 

Prior to the meeting, participants (all 
of whom come by invitation only), list 
the problems which concern them most. 
All the problems are annotated and 
distributed. Then, at the meeting, par- 
ticipants look over the list. 

“On problem 18,” one principal will 
say, “this is how we handled it.” Others 
will join in. Dr. Long and Dr. William 
Gruhn of the Univ. of Connecticut, pre- 
side. There are no speeches. 

This year, 80 participants from al- 
most as many school systems attended. 
In addition to the problem of too-high 
academic standards they listed such 
concerns as the following: 

1. The question of foreign languages 

who should take them, when they 
should be started, how they should be 
taught. 

2. The pressure of numbers caused 
by the great population bulge. The 
group went on record recommending 
no more than 30 pupils per class. 

3. How much science and math 
should be taught—and to whom? 


. 
N.Y.C. Pay Fight 

New salary troubles are brewing for 
the New York City Board of Education. 

In February, the system was hit by a 
mass resignation of night high school 
teachers over a salary dispute. This 
closed the city’s sixteen night high 
schools for the month, disrupting the 
education of 33,000 students. (See 
Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 20 and March 
13, 1959.) 

Now the day high school teachers 
have threatened to employ similar tac- 
tics unless the board comes through 
with satisfactory pay rises. Specifically, 
the High School Teachers Association 
wants the city’s sirgle salary schedule 
dropped and a $2,000 differential es- 
tablished for secondary school teachers. 

Two other major city groups—the 
Teachers Guild and the Teachers Union 
(both supporters of the single salary 
schedule)—have also mentioned the 
possibility of a work stoppage unless 
the controversy is satisfactorily resolved. 

Meanwhile, the board has taken steps 
to modernize and revise its administra- 
tive set-up. This came on the heels of 
a critical report made by the City Ad- 
ministrator, who found serious weak- 
nesses in the operation of the school 
system, particularly the vast construc- 
tion program. 


Sharing spotlight at DESP convention 
are L-R: panel moderator Andy Holt, 
Univ. of Tennessee vice _ president; 
TV star Ernie Ford; outgoing DESP 
president Margaret Efraemson, Phila- 
delphia; Robert Eaves, DESP executive. 


DESP Hears Williams 


American public education is in se- 
rious danger of being “thwarted by ow 
national failure to finance it ade- 
quately.” So the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals (NEA) was 
told at its annual convention in Los 
Angeles last month by Michigan Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams. 

Addressing some 4,000 DESP mem- 
bers, Williams declared that the real 
question confronting the nation “is 
whether we can afford not to give ed- 
ucation the financial support it must 
have.” Williams said that we will have 
to spend more money on education, 
and that most of it will have to come 
from the Federal government. 

Theme of the four-day conclave was 
“Improving Leadership for Elementary 
Schools:” Out of the 34 individual dis- 
cussion groups emerged a_ proposed 
program for improving the quality of 
the nation’s elementary school princi- 
pals. A key recommendation: “better 
selection procedures for teachers—the 
source of all principals.” 

Among the major speakers: 

Roma Gaiis of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., on “Which Way Elemen- 
tary Education?”: “We will not succumb 
to those pressures which will narrow or 
even deny children’s rights to a broad, 
adequate curriculum that helps them 
grow in healthy attitudes toward them- 
selves and others, and in becoming 
moral, spiritually dedicated citizens of 
our world.” 

Glenn O. Blough, Univ. of Maryland: 
“Science in our elementary schools to- 
day, with some notable exceptions, is 
unsatisfactory in quantity and quality.” 

Ruth G. Strickland of Indiana Univ.: 
“If we want to make readers of our 
children we may need to do less with 
reading textbooks and more with books 
which will interest children. . . . Teach- 
ers are reporting a far greater volume 
of reading when children can select 
their own material under teacher guid- 
ance and read at their own rate.” 

DESP president Margaret Efraemson, 
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principal of Walton School, Philadelphia, 
presided at all general sessions. Suc- 
ceeding her as acting president on June 
1 will be Vincent Dodge, principal of 
the Roosevelt School, Fargo, N.D. (A 
Raymond Ebaugh of Royal Oak, Mich.., 
who was to have become president, 
died shortly after the convention.) Mrs 
Roberta Barnes, principal of Lafayette 
School, Washington, D.C., is president- 
elect, to take office in June, 1960 


CCC Back for JD‘s 


A Youth Conservation Corps, to pro- 
vide healthy, outdoor work for trouble- 
some boys, has been set up_ in 
Philadelphia as an antidote to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Patterned after the Civilian Conser 
vation Corps of the 1930's, the youth 
battalion will enroll youngsters, 16. to 
18 years of age, who have had brushes 
with the law. The boys will receive 50 
cents an hour for keeping a city park 
clean. They will work 20 hours a week 
for ten weeks during the school year 
(getting time off from class) and 40 
hours a week during the ten-week sum- 
mer vacation 

City Welfare Commissioner Randolph 
E. Wise, executive director of Y.C.C.., 
said that the corps would be primarily 
educational in nature and would try to 
help straighten out the boys. It will 
neither kill time with “made work,” he 
said, nor wil] it take work away from 
regular Park Dept. employes 

Meanwhile, Congress is considering 
a measure to provide $5,000,000 a year 


for five years to pay part of the cost 


of projects showing better ways of com- 
bating J.D. It is sponsored by Sen. 
Lister Hill, Rep. Carl Elliott, (both D- 
Ala.) and Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) 

Testifying before a Congressional 
Committee considering this bill, several 
juvenile delinquency experts called for 
research on “female-based families,” 
where mothers, grandmothers, and 
aunts carry the financial load of absent 
fathers. In such families, young boys 
often turn to the street gang to find a 
“father image.” 

Elsewhere, in the war against ju- 
venile crime: 
>Massachusetts State Teachers College 
at Salem has started a pilot program 
to train its students in ways to prevent 
delinquency. Emphasizing guidance, 
psychological and_ sociological princi- 
ples, the Salem approach involves 
“career-planning” for pupils. 
The Graduate School of Education of 
Yeshiva University in New York City 
has started a program to train teachers 
to work with delinquent, mentally re- 
tarded and_ emotionally — disturbed 
youngsters. 

(News Concludes on Page 12-T) 





Get in on all the fun of traveling. Go 
Santa Fe and meet exciting new 
people... dine on famous Fred 
Harvey food... relax in comfort .. . 
and see some of the world’s most dra- 
matic scenery. The fun starts the 
moment you step aboard! 


Super Chief ¢ El Capitan 


All-room service Hi-Level chair car train 
Daily between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The Chief - Texas Chief 


Pullman-chair car train Puliman-chair car train 
between Chicago—Los Angeles between Chicago—Texas 


San Francisco Chief 
Puliman-chair car train 


between Chicago—San Francisco 


For reservations, phone any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent. 





PUT YOURSELF 
IN THE PICTURE 


In Canada! 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


pepe ENTHUSIAST? Nature lov- 
er? Devotee otf the arts? Then treat 
year to a vacation in 


highlights of the 


vourself — this 
Canada. Here are 
1959 summer season and some tips on 
planning Canadian holiday 
North oldest organized 
sporting event, the Regatta at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, will be held dur- 
ing the first week in August. There will 
be a Provincial Exhibition at Charlotte- 
Edward Island, from 


your 
America’s 


Prince 
10 to 15 


town 


\ugust 


The lo« hs and glens of 
wailing 


Nova Scotia 
Nova Scotia 
bagpipes during the Province’s annual 
Gathering of 


will echo with 
Scottish events. July 11 
the Clans at Pugwash. July 14 and 15 

Highland Games at Antigonish. August 
6-9—The Gaelic Mod at St. Ann’s, Cape 
Breton. Church Point and other French 
Shore hold the Acadian 
Festival August 10-15 
celebrations — will 


city of Liverpool's bicenten- 


centers will 
of Clare 
inG summel long 
nark the 
nial, 
Province of Quebec—President Eisen- 
hower and Her Majesty Queen Eliza 
beth officially open the St. 
Seaway on June 26. On 
Montreal will hold its annual St. 
Baptiste Dav celebrations. Late: 
season, there will be a state fair in 
Sherbrooke, August 28 to September 3 
ina the Provincial Exhibition of handi 
vork and produce from throughout the 
province September 4 to 13 in Quebec 


City. 


from 


Lawrence 
June 24, 

Jean 
in the 


Stratford—June 29 to September 19 
we the dates of the world-famous 
Shakespearean Festival at Stratford. 
The Music Festival, scheduled for July 
10 to August 8, this year features a 
new English version of Jacques Offen- 
bach’s comic opera, “Orpheus in the 
Underworld”; performances by the Na- 
tional Festival Orchestra; and an eve- 
ning of spoken and musical interpreta- 
tions of Shakespeare. 


Canadian National Railways 


A typical scene on the rugged coastline of the Gaspe Peninsula, Province of Quebec. 
This is the harbor at the town of Perce with the Gulf of St. Lawrence as background. 


Ottawa—Over one million tulips will 
bloom in Canada’s capital city 
from May 15 to May 30 at the annual 
Canadian Tulip Festival. 


be n 


30 is the 100th run- 
thoroughbred 
The Ca- 


sched- 


lroronto—]une 
of the Canadian 

the Queen’s Plate. 
nadian National Exposition is 
uled for late August to early September. 
This is the largest continuing annual 
exposition in the world and annually 
attracts about three and a half million 
visitors during its two-week run. Ath- 
letic contests, displays, entertainment, 
and fireworks are featured. 


ning 


classic 


annual 
Calgary 
which 


Province of Alberta—Two 
events in Alberta are the 
Stampede (July 6-11) during 
Canada’s wild west days are relived, 
and the Banff Indian Days, also sched- 
uled for mid-July. 


Vancouver—Plans are well under way 


for the second Vancouver International 
Festival (July 11-August 15). Already 
scheduled are appearances by the 
Ximenez-Vargas Ballet Espanol, the 
Japanese Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
and performances of Gluck’s “Orpheus 


ind Eurydice.” 


National Parks of Canada—Twenty 
eight Canadian national parks, stretch 
ing from the Selkirk Mountains in 
British Columbia to the Atlantic Coast 
of Nova Scotia, offer unlimited oppo 
tunities for rest and recreation. The 
parks lying in the mountain regions of 
Alberta and British Columbia are fa 
mous for glorious scenery and excellent 
riding, hiking, fishing, and camping fa 
cilities. In the Prairie Provinces of Sas 
katchewan, Manitoba and eastern Al 
berta are parks with mirror lakes, fin 
areas, and extensivi 
Provinces of Ontario, 
Prince Ed 
Scotia have 


summer resort 
game preserves. 
Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Island, Nova 


ward and 





Travel Burea tailw 


Visitors to the harbor at Victoria, British Columbia, pause A Royal Canadian Mounted Police Constable looks across 
for a picture. In the background is the Legislative building. Bow River Valley to Banff Springs Hotel, Canadian Rockies. 


Manitoba Government Travel and Publicity Burea National Films Board of Canada Peter Smith, Stratfor 


Boating on Falcon Lake is one of many Fundy National Park, New Brunswick, Scene from a Stratford presentation of 
summer sports enjoyed in Manitoba. is noted for its beautiful setting. Richard Ill starring Alec Guinness. 


parks preserving historic sites as well 
as campgrounds, beautiful beaches, 
and game sanctuaries. For complete in- 
formation on Canada’s National Parks, 
write to the Canadian Government 
lravel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


Canadian Cruises—Wild headlands 
ind steep canyon walls along the 
Saguenay; colorful St. Lawrence cities 
of Quebec, St. Simeon, Tadoussac: 
snow-capped mountains and _ fishing 
ports of the Northwest—they can all 
be part of your unforgettable Canadian 
vacation on cruises offered by these 
companies 
Canada Steamship Lines, 535 Fifth 
Ave.. New York (St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers). Clarke Steamship 
Co., Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gaspe Coast 
and North Shore). Union Steamships, 
Ltd., Union Pier, Foot ot Carral a Chris Lund Canadian Government Travel Bureat 
Vancouver 4, B. C. (The Northwest Happy vacationers at North Ingonish Cancers in Prince Albert Park, Saskatch- 
and Alaska). in Cape Breton Park, Nova Scotia. ewan, prepare to launch boat for a sail. 
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Teaching Guide ' . 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Sam — M.D. to the World 
national affairs article 


Uncle 
p. 12) 


we uncover a little publicized but vital 


In ow 


Federal interest in people's health in 
the U. S world. We 
have bee hh heartened by progress made 


and around the 


tuberculosis, and 


WATCH 


in routing malaria 
vaws. Killers of the world 
OUT! 

Poland—Red Pawn That Dares to De- 
fy Capture (p. 9). In our world affairs 
article we back into Poland’s 
long, hard struggle for independence 
for the roots which help to explain the 
country’s present growth. A state which 
has talked up to the Russian bear, Po- 
land has earned help from the United 
States, while remaining a Communist- 
controlled nation 

Freedom and the Individual (p. 6). 
Our Forum Topic of the Week is de- 
voted to the views expressed by the 34 
teen-age visitors from foreign lands, 
who were brought here by the New 
York Herald Tribune. This time their 
exchange of views is interlarded with 
points made by American teen-agers 
who participated in the panel discus- 
sions at Colonial Williamsburg. 

Breakthroughs in Science—Marie and 
Pierre Curie (p. 50). We offer the in- 
gredients for an epic love story and 
science fiction with the caveat that all 
of it is true. It was the Curies who 
helped to lift radiation out of the scien- 
tific journals and onto the front page of 
newspapers. Shouldn't this be made into 
a motion picture? It was. 


The U. S. and World Health 
(p. 12) 


American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

Congress is now debating a_ bill 
which would set up an institute to 
serve as a clearing house for medical 
research at home and abroad. This 
“nerve center” would prevent costly 
duplication of research and speed the 
news of breakthroughs throughout the 
world. Since disease knows no interna- 
tional boundaries, it follows that the 
war against disease must be waged on 
an international scale. 

The U. S. is committed to the world 
war against disease in many ways. The 
Federal Government and private indus- 
try are jointly sponsoring a hospital ship 
which will tour Southeast Asia. The 
U. S. is a major contributor to the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 


reach 


FAO). and the United Nations Chil 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF). Action by 
these U. N. agencies has already helped 
to defeat 
vaws in many parts of the world. Heart 
disease and cancer are the two great 
killers which have not yet been routed 
Medical advances are helping to in- 
sure longer and healthier lives for the 
world popula 


malaria, tuberculosis, and 


world’s people. As_ the 
tion expands, however, the food prob- 
lem will become more pressing 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the role 
the United States is playing in making 
the world a healthier place in which to 
live 


Assignment 
1. Discuss briefly the “Health fo 
Peace” bill now before Congress. 


2. Explain the work of each of the 


following U. N. agencies: (a) WHO: 
(b) FAO; (c) UNICEF. 

3. The U.S. is doing its part to com- 
bat disease in other lands. Support the 
statement. 

4. Conquest of disease may raise new 
world problems. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Let’s assume that you are qualified 
to serve on the hospital ship “HOPE,” 
which is to tour Southeast Asia. Would 
you be willing to serve? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why are the Federal Government 
industry in the United 
the hospital ship 


and private 
States sponsoring 
“HOPE”? 

2. How does the health of people in 
our country compare with the health of 


people in some underdeveloped areas 
of the world? 

3. What evidence is there that the 
U. S. has been helping to combat dis- 
ease in other countries? 

1. If you were a Congressman would 
vou vote for the “Health for Peace” 


bill? Explain vour vote. 


Summary 

What difference does it make to us 
in the United States if disease is un- 
checked in other countries? 


Poland (p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Since the revolt of 1956, Poland has 
held a modified status as a Soviet satel- 
lite. Under its Communist leader, Go 
mulka, Poland has not knuckled under 
to the Soviets in the traditional satellite 
stvle. The Poles now permit some meas- 
ure of criticism of the regime. Most of 
the collective farms have been broken 
up, but business and industry remain 
under state control. Major problems in 
Poland are unemployment and a severe 
housing shortage, the latter a residue 
of German destruction during World 
War II. U. S. loans to Poland, since 
1957, have been used to help restore 
the Polish economy. A new loan is un- 
der current consideration. 

Poland has a strong tradition of in- 
Between the 14th and 


dependence. 
Poland was a 


17th centuries, in fact, 
mightv kingdom. The late 18th cen- 
tury partitions of Poland ended _ the 
state, which was not revived until the 
close of World War I. In the period 
between two World Wars, Poland fell 
under the rule of a “strong man,” and 
persecution of minorities characterized 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are we giving our students adequate direction on reports? We are in 
an optimistic mood, and believe that during the recent holiday season some 
of our students mixed relaxation with hours of work on reports, term papers, 
or other projects designed for sustained application. 

Even our superior students are sometimes at a loss when it comes to 
organizing the information they have accumulated; others may have diffi- 
culty in finding material for their project. Even so simple a technique as 
note taking on cards or paper of uniform size, and using different cards for 
the varied items collected, may not be used by our students. 

There are, of course, a growing number of books on how to do research. 
Many colleges publish little booklets to guide their students in social science 
research. On the high school level, however, we would like to suggest 
Chapters 5 and 6 (pages 12-15, brief indeed) of our Social Studies Skills 
Workbook. The workbooks may be ordered at 10 cents each in a quantity 
not to exceed twice the number of school-year subscriptions.—H.L.H. 











the regime. At the beginning of World 
War II, Poland was again invaded and 
was absorbed by Germany and Russia. 
Since the end of the war, Polish borders 
have been rearranged and whole popu- 
lations have been moved to accommo- 
date the new Polish frontiers. Since 
Russia and the West have reached no 
peace treaty with Germany, Poland’s 
borders await any thaw which may fol- 
low the cold war. 
Aim 

To review with the students the his- 
tory of Poland’s quest for independence, 
and to help them understand the rela 
tionship between Poland and the East- 
West struggle which has followed 
World War II. 


Assignment 


1. Indicate briefly the changing 
status of Poland’s independence from 
the 16th century to the end of World 
War L. 

2. Discuss the relationship between 
geography and Polish independence. 

3. Poland is a Soviet satellite. Ex- 
plain. 

we S. 
a sound investment. Do 
Justify your answer. 


Poland is 


agreer 


financial aid to 
you 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let’s look at the map of Poland 
on page 11. To what extent does Polish 
geography help to explain the history 
of Poland in the past three centuries? 

2. Poland has had a strong tradition 
of independence. Do you agree? Sup- 
port your answer 

3. What role did 
World War II? 

4. The transfer of populations and 
territories in Poland at the end of 
World War II was cheered by some 
and jeered by others. Account for the 
conflict of opinion. 

5. If you were a Pole today, to which 
of Poland’s problems would you want 


Poland 


play in 


your government to address itself most 


vigorously? 

6. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose a proposed loan 
for Poland? Justify your position. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students draw an outline 
map of Europe in which they indicate 
the political boundaries of each coun- 
try and the major geographic features. 
The pre-war boundaries of Poland can 
be indicated by dotted lines and can 
be found in most world history text- 
books or an atlas. Students can be re- 
ferred, also, to Senior Scholastic’s “U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual,” page 31 
(map of Europe), in the Sept. 26, 1958 
issue. 

2. Class cartoonists can try their 
hands at capturing the relationship of 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 10, 1959 


World Affairs Article: Yugoslavia— 
Analysis of a nation caught in a political 
and economic nutcracker. 

National Affairs Article: Hawaii—A 
“get-acquainted” tour of our fiftieth 
state and a visit with its people. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Is the 
Present Emphasis on TV Ratings Low- 
ering the Quality of the Programs? A 
pro and con discussion of this controver- 
sial question. 

Breakthroughs in Science: Albert Ein- 
stein—He Charted a New World. 








Poland to the Soviet Union today, or to 
some other aspect of Polish history 

3. A student can prepare a one-min- 
ute “Voice of America” broadcast to 
Poland, explaining the position of the 
U. S. on the Berlin crisis. “Understand- 
ing the News,” in Senior Scholastic 
and, of course, the daily press provide 
plenty of material. 


Freedom and the Individual 


(p. 6) 
American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
report the discussions of foreign teen- 
agers who met with American students 
at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. The 
foreign students were the 34 delegates 
to the 1959 New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools. There were 
several panel discussions in which ideas 
on freedom were aired. The discussions 
revolved about the meaning of freedom 
for the individual, restrictions on free- 
dom, limitations of democracy in some 
societies, democracy versus dictator- 
ship, attitudes toward communism, ed- 
ucation and democracy, freedom of the 
press, the significance of the family, 
etc. 


Aim 

To help students understand that 
democracy may mean different things 
to different people depending, in part, 
upon their backgrounds and_ experi- 
ences. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What does freedom mean to you? 

2. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., once said that freedom does not 
give anyone the right to cry “fire” in a 
crowded theatre. What do you think he 
meant by that? 

3. What evidence have we that peo- 
ple enjoy a considerable measure of 
freedom in our country? 

4. Why is it necessary to place limi- 
tations on freedom in the interest of 
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society? Illustrate such limitations on 
freedom in our own school. 

5. The delegate from Yugoslavia 
said, “. . . we are all socialists in prin 
ciple.” Do you agree? Explain. 

6. Looking back at our history in the 
United States, has it ever been neces 
sary to place temporary limitations on 
our basic freedoms? Describe the cir 
cumstances. 

7. Imagine for a moment that 
were a panel participant at Colonial 
Williamsburg. You are asked by the 
moderator to comment on democracy 
as a way of life for people who have 
had little experience with democracy 
What steps would you suggest for the 
building of democratic institutions? 


you 


Things to Do 


1. Students can be encouraged to 
undertake short papers on “Civil Liber 
ties during the Civil War,” “Civil Lib 
erties during World War I,” “Civil 
Liberties during World War II.” 

2. Students can select one of the 
topics relating to freedom and the in 
dividual and hold a panel discussion ot 
their own. 


Marie and Pierre Curie (p. 50) 
World History 

In “Breakthroughs in Science,” we 
meet the husband and wife team who 
isolated radium. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence that 
Marie and Pierre Curie were willing to 
make sacrifices in the pursuit of scien 
tific truth? 

2. Why did the Curies win a Nobel 
Prize? 

3. Madame Curie’s life illustrates 
scientific resourcefulness and_ personal 
courage. Support that statement from 
vour knowledge of her life. 

4. One criticism of our science pro 
gram in the United States has been that 
we have overlooked women as con 
tributors to scientific knowledge. How 
has the life of Madame Curie dramatized 
the role of women in science? 


have we 


Things to Do 

Madame Curie’s life has been cele 
brated in books and in a motion pic 
ture. Students should be encouraged to 
read any full-length treatment of the 
Curies in the school or local library. An 
especially warm account is Madame 
Curie, by Eve Curie (Doubleday 
N. ¥.). 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 49) 
I. Poland: A. 1-d; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. B. 1-b: 
2-a; 3-b; 4-d; 5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-d; 9-d; 10-c 
II. World Health: 1-d; 2-a; 3-d; 4-d; 5-c 
III. Graph: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c. 





A Lesson Plan for “Tommy Gets the Keys” 


Guide for a Lesson Plan 


Aims 

To dramatize the importance ot safe 
driving and to present a down-to-earth 
program which can lead to the devel- 
opment of skill in safe driving. 


Note to Teachers 

This is a lesson in community living 
with strong story appeal for teen-agers. 
It also affords an opportunity to teach 
the communication skills—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening—in true-to- 
life situations. 

For average or below-average stu- 
dents, dramatize the story by selecting 
students to read the roles of Tommy 
Johnson, his sister Betty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, Skip Morgan, and the patrol- 
man (one speech). Choose another stu- 
dent to act as narrator and read _ the 
introductory and transition captions 
Ask two boys who are especially inter- 
ested in driving to secure three toy au- 
tomobiles (from younger brothers ot 
the dime store) to demonstrate the tips 
on right and left turns, U-turns, parallel 
parking, passing on a curve, etc. Pause 
from time to time to discuss the story. 
Use the Discussion Questions below to 
summarize the work of the hour and as 
a springboard for assignments that ap- 
peal to your students. 

Above-average students may enjoy 
reading the story silently at their own 
reading speeds 


Discussion Questions 

What evidence is there to indicate 
that some teen-agers are reckless driv- 
ers? Why do some insurance firms raise 
the rates on autos driven by teen-agers? 
What is the single greatest cause of 
highway accidents? Why is it safer to 
speed at 100 miles an hour on a race 
course than it is to drive 60 miles an 
hour on many highways? What does 
the term “driving defensively” mean? 
What are some examples of good sports- 
manship in driving? What automobile 
equipment should be tested at frequent 
intervals in order to safeguard against 
accidents? What safety factors are be- 
ing built into new cars? How do care- 
less pedestrians contribute to the num- 
ber of accidents? Bad roads? What civic 
groups and local businesses work to get 
better roads? What are some tips for 
avoiding skidding? In what way is this 
statement true: “Your life depends on 
your tires”? What are eight tips for tire 
care? What are many schools doing to 
promote good driving among teen- 
agers? What local groups and firms co- 








| A GUIDE TO BETTER DRIVING 
presented by The BF Goodrich Company 
| Akron, Oho My 


operate with such school programs? 
What would you say are the most im- 
portant “keys” to good driving? 


Things to Do 

1. Make a “Drivers’ Dictionary” of 
special road and automobile terms 
(Examples from the. story: U-turn, 
gear, transmission, skid, swerve, inter- 
section, (auto) lane, oncoming, rotate, 
clutch, jaywalker, grade, permit, speed- 
way, maneuver.) 

2. In one or two paragraphs, write 
a plot for a story or radio-TV play 
about an automobile accident that you 
know about. 

3. Have a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Are Teen-agers Reckless Driv- 
ers?” Quote facts from the story and 
from your personal experience. Get 
facts about local accidents from the 
traffic bureau. Is evervone in a car to 
blame when it is involved in an acci- 
dent? 

4. A teen-ager who was to blame for 
killing a man in an auto accident said, 
“I didn’t mean to do any harm; I didn’t 
want to kill him.” If you were a judge 
passing sentence on this case, what 
would you say? 

5. List ten “commandments” for au- 
tomobile drivers to follow. 


Don't speed. 

Give other drivers a “break.” 

Check car safety equipment regularly. 
Drive “defensively.” 

Chey road-signs. 

Obey traffic rules. 

Pay attention to the road. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Take extra care at night. 
Be extra careful of pedestrians. 
Don’t “show-off” behind the wheel. 

6. Give some tips for bike and mo- 
torcycle riders. 

7. Describe the most courteous driver 
vou know. 

8. Should a driver who has been in- 
volved in two or more accidents be re- 
quired to have special “tell-tale” license 
plates for his car? 

9. From your local traffic bureau, se- 
cure forms which must be filled out to 
get learner permits. Practice filling out 
these forms correctly. 

10. Interview an official in the local 
traffic bureau to find out what tests 
are given for those securing learner per- 
mits. What questions are there in the 
written tests? What questions are asked 
during a demonstration of toy cars in 
various driving situations? What are 
you asked to do during the actual driv- 
ing test? 

11. Demonstrate how to change a 
tire correctly. 

12. Give a brief talk on how to take 
care of tires. 

13. Make a series of road signs 
(curve, slow, stop, etc.) and use these 
signs to dramatize a brief talk on safe 
driving. 

14. Interview a local dealer who han- 
dles B. F. Goodrich tires. Ask him for 
tips to guide you in purchasing tires. 
Report vour findings to the class. 

15. What would make a good slogan 
for your town in order to cut accident 
rates and encourage safe driving? 

16. If you're interested, ask your 
school librarian for books and pam- 
phlets on driving as a career (bus o1 
truck). 

17. Interview a person who _ has 
traveled abroad. Ask him how the rules 
for driving vary in other countries as 
compared to our own. (For example, 
motorists drive on the lefthand side of 
the road in some countries. ) 

18. If you have taken a motor trip of 
200 miles or more, write a log of your 
trip. (Describe the roads you traveled 
over, driving conditions, frequency of 
service stations, restaurants, and motels, 
Also tell about any “adventures” you 
had en route—“close calls,” taking the 
wrong route, etc.) 

19. Inspect the 1959 model cars at 
local automobile dealers’ showrooms. 
What new safety features have been 
added to cars this year? Which car do 
you like best? Why? 
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Two Teachers Share a 


Canadian Adventure! 


By ARNOLD ADAMS 
HE HOLIDAY PLANS of teachers 

Phyllis and (¢ 
Crewelling were to drive north 
Washington, D. C. into Canada—for as 
long as their money held out. 

Phyllis—who_ teaches first 
East Pleasant, Md.; and Carolyn 
teaches kindergarten in the Washing 
ton, D.C., schools—planned a leisurely, 
uneventful tour. But by the 
time they had finished buying a wood- 
watching the Canadian sunrise 
from a ditch, in their 
t a.m., and joining the New Brunswick 
School of Arts Crafts for a 
they compiled enough adventures to 
last them a lifetime! 

It all began one recent summer when 
they crossed the international borde1 
from Calais, Maine, into St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick. Carolyn hailed the 
good-looking immigration officer with 
a cheery “Say, Mister, will you tell us 
where to go?” As Phyllis says, he was 
very kind and 
like to see the Fundy 
Alma. It was by the sea and 
oughly delightful spot. Away they went. 

One of the searches on this trip was 
to find an unusual gift for a friend who 
had a hobby of collecting odd Amer- 
icana. Could they get anything to add 
to his oddities? What could they pos 
sibly find up in Canada? 

Fortune smiled upon 
the way to Alma, they saw a country 
auction advertised. 

Stopping off at the 
looked over dozens of old articles, many 
of which could have been classed as 
unusual enough for any oddity collec 
tion. There was an old hair trunk, wax 
flowers, grebe hats, a peacock feather, 
the usual horrible pictures. 

Fortune really laughed out loud when 
sale. 


Cromwell irolvn 


from 


grade at 


W ho 


motor 


emi leg, 
pajamas) at 


and dav, 


suggested they might 
National Park at 
a_thor- 


them, for on 


auction, they 


a wooden leg was put up for 
Who'd ever want to buy that? Imagine 
bringing home a spare leg and explain- 
ing it was a bargain! In fun, someone 
bid 25 cents. Evervone laughed again. 
Here’s my oddity said Carolyn. So as 
not to attract attention, she quietly bid 
50 cents, but the auctioneer didn’t hear 
her because of the general hubbub. She 
got up her full reserve of courage and 
at precisely the same instant the crowd 
noise stopped, Carolyn shouted, “Fifty 
cents!” 

“SOLD!” shouted back the auction- 


Arnold Adams is the pseudonym of 
an official in the Department of Indus- 
try and Development, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 


eel tor he really had to be heard above 


the uproar. Can you imagine a more 
red-faced young ladv than one carrying 
in artificial leg up the aisle at a coun- 
trv auction? Straps were dangling ev- 
ervwhere, the knee bend, the 
joints would squeak. The toe that was 
pointing up suddenly became alive and 


Carolyn 


would 


decided — to point down. 
shrieked, dropped the thing and ran 
But soon the girls recovered their dig 
nitv, walked gracefully down the aisle 
picked up the leg and toted it to thei 
car, 

Following the episode of the wooden 
leg, they drove on to the village of 
Alma, near Fundy National Park, and 
stopped at a local guest home. When 
they were unpacked and washed, they 
inquired about the best time for watch 
ing a Canadian sunrise. 

“Oh, it’s getting later at this season,” 
they were told, “but if youll be up the 


hill around 4:30 or 5, vou'll see it all 


right. The real color display lasts about 


an hour.” 

The contrast sunrise 
tallen faces was perfectly clear—but 
they swallowed and said, “We do want 
to see a Canadian sunrise.” Getting up 
at 4 was not too difficult—not too easy 
either, but they made it. Of course, 
there wasn't time to dress. But pajamas 
and bathrobes be all right in 
the car—and it would be just a few 
minutes, anyway. Driving up the hill 
was easy too, even though it was 
about 1,000 feet to the top. But where 
to park? As there was not a car in 
sight, thev drove off the road “a little 
bit.” 


between and 


would 


Disaster at Sunrise 


Splash! The front wheel dropped into 
a mudhole. They were stuck fast. Have 
you ever been stuck in a mudhole on a 
hill at sunrise, dressed in pin curls, 
slippers and bathrobe? They knew their 
chances of being helped were slim, so, 
philosophically they just waited for the 
sunrise. It started right on time, throw- 
ing miles of golden rays across the 
gently rippling bay, over the hills and 
right into a car stuck in a mudhole off 
the road. 

But luck followed Phyllis and Caro- 
lvn everywhere. Soon they heard a 
truck coming over the hill. 

Both girls jumped out of their car 
and ran to the road wildly waving 
their hands to attract attention. They 
did. The truck swerved, the brakes 
screeched, the driver stared dum- 
founded. There in the woodland road, 
in the dusk of the early morning, were 
two young ladies in early morning at- 


Teachers Carolyn Crewelling (left), and 
Phyllis Cromwell pose with wooden 
leg they bought on Canadian trip. 


tire. Very few drivers are so lacking in 
curiositv to pass by such a sight. After 
a few explanations, which the driver 
probably doubts to this day, “He hauled 
us on the road and then followed us 
home!” 

The next day, the girls asked about 
the activities at Fundy National Park. 
Skipping the swimming, tennis, lawn 
bowling, baseball, and golf—for the 
time being—they dropped in to see the 
display of New Brunswick School of 
Arts and Crafts. 

The attendant on duty showed Phyl- 
lis and Carolyn the display, told them 
about New Brunswick Craftsmen and 
how they made various items. Then 
she showed them things that they could 
make tomorrow by joining the crafts 
class. “You see, the school has no 
schedule, offers no courses, has no time- 
table, and nearly anything can be com 
pleted in just one day.” They could do 
woodturning, leatherwork, upholstery, 
or sundry crafts such as rug hooking, 
candle making, cork work, and lamp 
shades. 

In the morning, they 
the handicraft classes and decided to 
work with leather. What to make? 
Others were planning to do purses, 
make gloves and wallets, stamp belts. 
Some wanted to make slippers. This 
sounded like a good idea. How much? 
The stock clerk showed them several 
hides of colored electrified mouton and 
they both settled for a pale blue one. 
From this hide costing $8.50 they each 
made a pair of slippers—size 8, and had 
enough leather left to make each a pai 
of ski mitts. 

They finished the slippers and started 
the ski mitts. They wanted to get in 
some golf before supper, so they again 
left the class early. 

You have probably already guessed 
what happened on the golf course. 
That’s right! Phyllis made a_hole-in 
one. 


registered at 
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Creoqueaentradoaseunaora 


Esperanto? Interlingua? Wrong on both 
counts. The above expression is just plain, 
idiomatic Spanish for “I think he came in an 
hour ago” as it sounds to Latin American 
ears. 


No doubt you would understand the state- | 


ment if you saw it spelled out. But we have | 


come to recognize the pressing need for lan- 


| 


guage learning with an emphasis on hearing 


and speaking. 

That is why so many teachers like to do 
part of their training in Spanish-speaking 
countries. In our shrinking world we des- 
perately need to revise the whole concept of 
our approach to language teaching. 


THE ACCENT IS ON 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


MEXICO CITY 
COLLEGE 








Workshop on the teaching of Spanish | 


“The Oral Way” 


Also specializes in courses in ART and | 


the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Summer Quarter— 


June 22 to August 28 


Latin American Workshops— 


June 22 to July 31 | 


Special Summer Session— 


June 22 to July 31 | 


Information: Dean of Admissions 
Mexico City College 
Mexico 10, D.F. 


Don't Miss... 


like it or not! 


The Newsmagazines, a three-part se- 
ries in “The New Republic,” now re- 
printed in pamphlet form. A study of 
“Time,” “Newsweek,” and “U.S. News 
and World Report,” from the viewpoints 
of accuracy and objectivity. Good mate- 
rial for both journalism and social stud- 
ies classes. Single copy of reprint is 35 
cents from “The New Republic,” 1244 
19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Jobs in the Education Field, in the 
February “Changing Times.” The ed- 
ucation job outlook in schools, colleges, 
and universities, among teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and coaches. 

Let Educators Run Our Schools, by 
Myron Lieberman in “The Nation” 
(March 7). This is part two of 
Lieberman’s highly controversial series, 
which has called for an end to local 
education control. Says Lieberman: 
“Within the foreseeable future, com- 
munities will no longer decide what 
subjects are to be taught in the public 
schools—nor will local PTAs, citizens’ 
committees, veterans’ organizations and 
other pressure groups which currently 
influence school boards. Eventually, au- 
thority over curriculum will be lodged 
with national professional agencies.” 

The Private Letters of the President, 





Minnesota 


SUMMER 
I SE -h fe], 

















FIRST TERM 
June 15- July 18 


SECOND TERM 
July 20 - August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 919 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


ee ee ee MINNESOTA 


in the March 16 “Life.” An excellent 
insight into the mind and character of 
President Eisenhower, as reflected in 
his letters. One letter likely to touch off 
a storm among educators: “Educators, 
parents and students alike must be con- 
tinuously stirred up by the defects in 
our educational system. They must be 
induced to abandon the educational 
path that, rather blindly, they have 
been following as a result of John 
Dewey’s teachings. I quite agree that 
so long as he was striving only to im- 
prove methods, his work was of the 
greatest possible value. But when he 
(or his followers) went free-wheeling 
into the realm of basic education they, 
in my opinion, did a great disservice 
to the American public.” 


In Brief 


PA poll of high school editors, con- 
ducted by the Columbia Univ. Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, has rated 
teaching as being lowest of vocational 
fields in prestige and financial prospects, 
but second only to medicine in useful- 
ness. Medicine also ranked highest in 
prestige and interest, while the min- 
istry was considered to be most con- 
ducive to good family life. Journalism, 
which placed second in the interest 
category, was far down the list on all 
other counts. 


»Names in the News: Rodney Tillman, 
executive secretary of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, has been appointed director 
of elementary education, Montgomery 
County, Md. . Ellsworth Dent of 
Coronet Films is new president of the 
Associated Exhibitors. 


>“The Mass Media in America” is the 
subject of a six-week workshop (June 
29—Aug. 8) of the Univ. of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Department of American Civiliza- 
tion conducted by Patrick Hazard. Five 
graduate tuition scholarships including 
travel expenses and a $100 stipend are 
available to qualified students. Write 
Hazard at Annenberg School of Commu- 
nications, 201 So. 34 St., Philadelphia. 


PA $3,000,000,000 ten-year American- 
sponsored program to help the nations 
of the free world strengthen their edu- 
cational systems, has been advanced 
by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.). 
Addressing the Association for Higher 
Education in Chicago, Humphrey pro- 
posed the establishment of an “In- 
ternational Educational Development 
Fund.” This, he asserted, would iden- 


‘tify the U.S. “with the physical symbols 


of friendship and progress like schools, 
universities, libraries and laboratories.” 
The program would involve grants for 
facilities, professorships, institutes, re- 
search projects, and scholarships. 
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By PATRICK CARR 


‘E ERYONE 
the act.” 


You've heard this phrase 


WANTS into 
many times 
than 
in the case of free materials. Seemingly, 


and it has never been any true 
every business, firm, industry, and or- 


ganization wants to send schools all 
kinds of materials—free for the asking. 

What’s available? Booklets, bulletins, 
pamphlets, charts, posters, maps, sam- 
ples, exhibits, units, educational comic 
books, and 
courses of study. 

Many people and organizations feel 
that free material is useful in the teach- 
children. They feel they 


contribution to the 


magazine subscriptions, 


ing of our 
make a_ positive 
basic educational program. They feel 
free materials, which are current, are 
vital to the modern, effective curriculum, 
since they give new life to the whole 
curriculum. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development believes that 
the materials offered to 
usually in line with the school’s pro- 
gram and therefore quite acceptable. 
They feel that the material comes in a 
form so excellent that it be a 
pity to deny children the opportunity 
to use it. They also believe that often 
it supplies a lack in the instructional 
material program that the school is 
glad to have filled 

A recent study by Robert Sheridan, 
a teacher in the Lemon Avenue School 
at La Mesa, California, showed the fol- 
lowing results: Of 2,000 organizations 
contacted for materials, more than 800 
had free instructional materials which, 
when evaluated, proved to be accepta- 
ble. The subject matter of the mate- 
rials was practically unlimited. Reading 
level ranged in difficulty from first 
grade through college. Organizations 
willingly provided these materials free 
to teachers. Some sent them in class- 


schools are 


would 


room quantities. 

Supplementary 
can be used with free materials. One 
effective teaching practice for rapid 


reading assignments 


Patrick Carr is director of the Curric- 
ulum Materials Center, Villa Grove, Ill. 


q Chaos... 
- « « or Order? > 


How to get the most from 


Free Materials in the Classroom 


learners is to make it possible for them 
to investigate supplementary materials 
other than the official text. Slower 
learners often profit through the utiliza- 
tion of their 
often 
accompanied by pictures, maps, charts, 


free materials aimed at 


reading level. Such materials are 


or posters 


Objections to Free Materials 


Of course, free materials have their 
objections, too. These objections—plus 
answering arguments—follow: 


®& Undue amount of advertising: It is 
the opinion of most educators that the 
presence of the sponsor’s name on ,the 
material is not a sufficient reason to 
disregard it. Many of the better free 
booklets this writer has examined con- 
tain only their name on the back cover. 

It is well to keep in mind that it 
costs a great deal of money to produce 
materials that will be sent to schools 
gratis in large quantities. It is no more 
than right that these companies be 
allowed to place their name on the 
materials. 


& Biased opinion showing only one 
side of an issue: Certain organizations 





will present only their side of an ob- 
viously two-sided issue. Others present 
their convictions as the basic facts 
When teachers and educators are pre 
sented materials of this type, there is 
not much profit that can be had by 


presenting it to students. 


®& Reading material too hard for most 
students: Most educators would agree 
that there is not much use to give a 
fourth or fifth grade student a free 
book on engines or jets and expect him 
to read the material which was written 
on a high school level. Sometimes re- 
liable and pertinent information can be 
taken from a booklet and rewritten to 
the child’s level of maturity in reading 
and understanding. The teacher, in 
screening the free material, must de- 
termine what is more suitable for use 
by the children and what more suitable 
for her own information and adapta- 
tion. Teachers can make excellent scrap- 
books as well as good bulletin board 
displays. An excellent picture file can 
also be built up from booklets and 
pamphlets. 


The answer to the objections seems 
to be that free materials can be used 








BIRDS 
Title: 


Description: 





Pages: 28 
From: 
Available: 


Value: 


Pennsylvania's Springtime Birds 


Colored Pictures of many birds. 


Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Single copies to teachers 


Very useful for primary classes. 
can be used for bulletin board display. 


#31-3 


Pictures 








On the “free materials’ file card shown above, BIRDS represents the subject 
while #31 is the subject number. The number 3 following the 31 means this 
is the third booklet available on birds. The words “title,” ‘‘description,” etc., 


can be dittoed on four-by-six-inch cards, to be filled in later. (See p. 


15-T.) 
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FOR YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE 


/ New each year 

/ Packed with facts 

/Fun to read 
_¥Pay their way — 


through readers’ club privileges 


FODOR'S 


} MODERN 
. GUIDES 


for 1959 


Wherever you expect to 
go, plan ahead and travel 
with Fopor’s, the famous 
always-up-to-the- minute 
guides. You'll find the 
1959 Fopor’s MopERN 
Guiwes are better than 
ever: 

Bricut New BINnbINGS 
Tyre Reser 

ATLAS IN COLOR 
IiuSTRATIONS IN CoLor 
Arrractive New Format 


“The best of the country- 
by-country guidebooks... 
intelligently planned, 
readable, and crammed 
with useful information,” 
says CHartes Ro io, the 
Literary Editor of The 
Atlantic. 


SAVE TIME, TROUBLE 
Fopor’s 1959 Guwes fur- 
nish expert advice on how 
to plan your trip; how to 
budget; how and where to 
go; where to stay; where 
and what to eat and 
drink ; what to see; every- 
thing you want and need 
to know. All Fopor’s 1959 
Guiwes include currency 
tables, vocabularies, 
maps, photos, drawings, 
and complete indexes. 
You find what you want 
instantly 

FRANCE 
BRITAIN and IRELAND 
SCANDINAVIA 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL 
Each $4.95 
ITALY + HOLLAND 
BELGIUM + GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
AUSTRIA + YUGOSLAVIA 
Each $4.25 


At all bookstores or send coupon NOW 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc., 119 W. 40 St., N.Y. 18 § 
Enclosed is $ [] check [1] m. 
Send postpaid books checked below: 


[) BRITAIN ond IRELAND [7] SPAIN and PORTUGAL 
[) FRANCE [] SCANDINAVIA Each $4.95 
C) ITALY ( HOLLAND C) BELGIUM 
() GERMANY [] SWITZERLAND [] AUSTRIA 
(1 YUGOSLAVIA Each $4.25 S4 
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in the classroom if there are no large 
amounts of advertising; if they are used 
to supplement the basic program; if 
they are not biased; and if the reading 
and understanding of the materials are 
of the right level. 


Evaluating Materials 


Teachers should be able to answer 
the following questions before using 
free materials in the classroom. 

Why was the material written? What 
is the purpose behind the publication? 
The majority of free materials have 
been prepared and sent to schools be- 
cause an idea or cause is to be ad- 
vanced. Some are excellent, many are 
average, and some are worthless. Teach- 
ers can usually determine the category 
each booklet falls into by either check- 
ing on the company or organization 
sponsoring the free material or reading 
between the lines in the material itself 
to determine the implied purpose. 

Who is the author of the free mate- 
rials in question? By identifying certain 
respectable concerns, companies, and 
individuals with the materials, you can 
soon determine their usefulness in the 
classroom. 

Teachers may check on any question- 
able organization or individual through 
one of three methods: 

1. Determine the author's position 
or job 

2. Try to locate other materials the 
author or organization may have pre- 
pared 

3. Consult specialists in the subject 
matter field regarding the authenticity 
of the material as well as the qualifica- 
tions of the individual or organization 
which published it. 

Local school policy should outline 
the procedure for selecting such free 
material. 

Probably the best job can be done 
by persons experienced or trained in 
the selection of free materials. Teach- 
ers would do well to look for aid from 
a librarian in selecting the best free 
materials. If there is not a_ regular 
school librarian, the services might be 
performed by individual teachers or 
by a committee of teachers. 

To get started, type several form 
letters on stencils and send to selected 
addresses. While waiting for the free 
materials to arrive, a suitable location 
to house them must be found. A num- 
ber of schools start their free material 
centers in deserted storage rooms. It 
is possible you might have to wield 
a paint brush, but it will be worth it 
when it’s finished. Shelves for the ma- 
terial should be constructed within the 
room. Book shelves are nice, but even 
orange crates can be used effectively. 

By this time, your school’s mailbox 
should be overflowing with free teach- 
ing aids. These materials should be 

(Continued on page 15-T) 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
. ++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout 
Leave every Mon. A.M 


The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “7 
5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “P 


7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P.Q. 


Easy to reach 
...and refreshingly 
different 


NOVA SCOTIA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130,Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Please send free literature: $T-4-3-59 


247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PAPERBACKS FOR SCHOOLS 


“Dear Sir: 

In our school each student is expected 
to read at least 20 books during the sum- 
mer time. I am sending you our summer 
reading list. I have checked the books I 
want to read. Can I obtain them from you? 

—Don Shoreman” 


“Dear Don: 

Yes, we the books 
you want tor summel! reading In iInexpen- 
sive paperback editions. You will find them 
among “the books listed in the 


Readers’ Choice catalog. 


an suppiy most of 


enc losed 
WDB’ 


rhis year, for the first time, boys and 
girls have two ways of continuing thei 
reading through the summer months: 

1. Readers’ Choice. This free catalog 
lists 300 paperbacks much sought after 
by young people eight to eighteen. Prac- 
tically all the books have been selections 
of the Teen Age Book Club or the 
Arrow Book Club. Many classics—junior 
and senior—are listed. 

The boy or girl who orders through 
Readers’ Choice must expect to orde 
15 books. He (or she) can of 
course combine his order with that of 
i pal. For orders of more than 20, there 
is a 10 per Individual 
titles range from 25 cents to 50 cents. 


it least 


cent discount. 

2. SummerTime magazine and Sum- 
merTime books. This year our magazine 
and book services join forces. Children 
who like to read can go right on read- 
the long summer days. 


through 
Here’s how: 


ing 

A personal order for SummerTime 
50 cents) will bring to 
eight issues of a 16-page magazine. It 
will be mailed directly to the home 
every week beginning in late June. 
Each issue will contain enticing leisure 
reading—continued stories, how-to- proj- 


a boy or girl 


ects, quizzes, adventure. And that’s not 
all. There will be a SummerTime book 
department offering books at the bar- 
gain price of five for a dollar, delivered 
to the home. 

How can you as a teacher or librarian 
,foster summer reading? 

1. Make up a recommended summet 
book reading list. Let the pupils choose 
many of the books from the Readers’ 
Choice catalog (free on request to 
Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd 
Street. New York 36, N. Y.). 

2. All teachers using NewsTime and 
Junior Scholastic magazine will soon 
receive full information on how their 
pupils may subscribe to SummerTime. 

All teacher-sponsors of Arrow and 
Teen Age Book Clubs will receive sim- 
ilar announcements. Others may send 
orders to SummerTime, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

W. D. BoutweE Lt, director 
Scholastic Book Services 


FREE MATERIALS | 





Continued from page 14-T | 


arranged for easy use. The materials, 
as they arrive, should be classified and | 
catalogued with a central file kept in 
the center. This is best done with the 
use of 4” by 6” index cards. An evalu- | 
ation should be added to each card | 
for the benefit of the faculty. Data | 
on the card should be similar to the | 
one on page 13-T. 

Lists of available 
be prepared and sent to all teachers 
in the school system. The list should 
include the name of title avail- 
able along with the grade level and the 
quantity available. The organization of 
the list may be simple or complete, 
but it should be and up to 
date. 

To make the best use of new 
rials as they arrive, it is wise to sup- 
plement the original list at least month- 
ly. If a bulletin board is available, it 
is wise to tack up new materials as they 
arrive so that they can be examined. 
Materials should be filed in the same 
manner as the card file. 


should | 


materials | 


each 


accurate 


mate 


Source List of Free Materials 


Consult free materials listings in ed- 
ucational magazines such as NEA Jour- 
nal, Scholastic Teacher, and others. 

Many excellent source directories are 
available, listing and annotating avail- 
able free materials. They are: 

Where to Find It Guide, a directory of 
free and inexpensive materials, published 
annually in a September issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, 10 cents, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pic- 
tures for the Classroom, describing sources 
where free pictures may be obtained, 36 
pages, 50 cents, Bruce Miller, Box 222, 
Ontario, Calif. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
rials, a directory describing nearly 
items which are either free or cost 
fifty cents, 244 pages, $1.00, George 
body College, Division of Surveys 
Field Services, Nashville, Tenn. 

Directory of Free Magazine Subscrip- 
tions for Teachers and Schools, a directory 
of over 120 magazines which will send 
gratis subscriptions to teachers and schools, 
16 pages, 75 cents, Carr Educational Pub- 
lications, Villa Grove, III. 

Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Aids for High Schools, 70 pages, $1.00, 
Consumer Education Study, NASSP, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Free Filmstrips and Exhibits Which 
Schools May Keep Permanently, 15 pages, 
$.75, Carr Publications, Villa Grove, II]. 

Business-Sponsored Educational Mate- 
rials, 68 pages, $1.50, Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs, 112 pages, $1.00, Leonard Ken- 
worthy, Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. | 
and Ave. H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ADVENTURE 


IN ASIA + AFRICA 
THE SOUTHERN WORLD 
LATIN AMERICA 


NEA SUMMER 
TRAVEL PROGRAM 


INSPIRED LEADERSHIP—tours directed by 
exceptional men in the field of education. 


INTERCULTURAL EXCHANGE through visits 
to schools and meetings with leaders in 
education and government as well as dip- 
lomatic and social contacts. 


STUDY — observe basic world problems in 
action in their national context. 


GROWTH: Enrichment of perception. 
Expansion of intellectual horizons. 
Enhancement of teaching skills. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT AVAILABLE 


Be 


ASIA + THE PACIFIC CIRCLE - 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Fly to far-away places with strange- 
sounding names — Kashmir — Macao — 
Corinth — Benares — Memphis — Istanbul 
— Hong Kong — Singapore — Bangkok — 
Fujiyama — Agra — Athens. 


AFRICA 


Nations being born—primitive life amid 
modern cities—snow-capped mountains 
—steaming jungles—the rebirth of many 
peoples. 


THE SOUTHERN WORLD 
(The Four Continents)—a different look 
at the world—a journey as wide as a 
traveler's needs, as deep as his interests 
—rich in countries and cultures that have 
stirred your imagination an extraordi- 
nary experience. 


LATIN AMERICA 

The laughter of a patient people—ranch- 
eros and huapangeros—the insolent tor- 
ero—the imperious walk of an Indian 
peasant woman—the teeming markets— 
the ballet of the bullring—a baby cud- 
dled in its mother’s reboso—the magni- 
ficence of the Incas — the pulsebeat of 
a people in transition. 

The above travel operations ore in 

addition to our extensive European 

and North American Tour programs. 








GO THIS SUMMER—~— 


Write to: 
NEA TRAVEL DIVISION 
Section A, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





IF YOU CANNOT JOIN AN NEA ESCORTED 
GROUP, CONTACT US FOR AN INDIVIDUALLY 
PLANNED ITINERARY 





New Materials 





= 





IMPROVING INSTRUCTION WITH 
PUBLISHED MATERIALS — I1-page 
guide published by the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute to help school 
officials improve science, mathematics 
and language teaching through grants 
by the National Defense Education 
Act. Booklet consists of 25 questions 
and answers covering amount of aid 
available, purposes for which funds 
may be spent, and how to obtain 
printed materials through the grants 
Free from ATPI, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC 
AGE—Five-part symposium of educa 
tion articles, reprinted from the 1959 


Collier's Encyclopedia Year Book. Sym- 
posium contains the following: “The 
Truth Shall Make You Free,” by H. G. 
Rickover; “Some Problems of the Amer- 
ican High School,” by James B. Conant; 
“The Challenge of Communist Educa- 
tion,” by Nicholas DeWitt; “Problems 
of American Higher Education,” by 
Dr. Grayson Kirk; “Science, Democracy 
and Communism,” by Dr. Perey W. 
Bridgman. 25 cents each (in quantities 
of 25 or more price is 10 cents pe 
copy) from Educational Division, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. 


MATH, SCIENCE AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE FILMS-—List of suggested 











Coronet Films for teaching mathe 
matics, science and modern foreign 
languages. All listings should qualify 
under Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Grade level of 
each film given. List is free if requested 
on school letterhead. Write Coronet 
Films, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


RELIEF MAP OF U. S.—18%” x 28% 
relief map of United States of durable 
plastic that children can draw or paint 
on, then erase or wash off. Water areas 
are turquoise blue; the land is colored 
in ochre yellow shadowed with sepia. 
$13.75 from Panoramic Studios, 6122 
North 21st St., Philadelphia 38, Penn 


svlvania. 





Books 


THE IDEA OF FREEDOM: A 
Dialectical Examination of the Concep- 
tions of Freedom, by Mortimer J. Adler 
Doubleday, New York, 688 pp., $7.50.) 


The Idea of Freedom, written for 
the Institute of Philosophical Research, 
shows mastery and depth in finding 
points of agreement in the literature 
on freedom from Plato and Aristotle to 
Sartre and Marcel. More than 100 phi- 





losophers in between are included. The 


approach is objective, and the theories 
are discussed in parallel fashion with 
no attempt at an historical survey. 

Three main subjects of controversy 
have been identified in the basic idea 
of freedom; circumstantial, acquired, 
and natural. Two special variants are 
political liberty and collective freedom. 
This scholarly, well-documented search 
for the common denominator in the 
welter of controversy on the subject 
of freedom brings forth this general 
understanding: A man who can act as 
he wishes for his own good as he sees 
it, or who is able to live under moral 
law or an ideal befitting human nature, 
or who can decide for himself what 
he shall do or become “is free in the 
sense that he has in himself the ability 
or power whereby he can make what 
he does his own action and what he 
achieves his property.” 

This volume is the forerunner not only 
to a volume debating the issues of free 
dom but also to a series of books to 
be written on other basic ideas. 

—Euia P. Mou. 


Houston, Texas 


FAMOUS AMERICAN HUMOR 
ISTS, by Laura Benét. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, 190 pp., $3.00, 1959.) 


Miss Laura Benét is a writer who 
enjoys a piquant, tart style so that her 
sketches of seventeen of America’s most 
famous humorists are as attractive as 
the stories she would have us not for- 


biographies are sturdily built 
upon a framework of facts, for many 
of the personalities she is describing 
were personally known to her or to het 
literary brothers, William Rose and 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Her sense of 
justice is triumphant and although she 
occasionally may have to read a dark 
card in the fate of her subjects, she 
puts the truth on the line fearlessly and 
without malice. 

This reader’s favorite sketch is of 
Mark Twain. In it she relates how 
young Samuel Clemens was depressed 
after the death of his father because 
he remembered the many times when 
he had disobeyed him. Mark’s mothe: 
comforted him saying, “The right thing 
now is to promise to be a better boy 
in the future.” And, as Miss Benét 
says, “Sam promised—and succeeded.” 

There are handsome photographs to 
accompany the quick-stepping biogra- 
phies of Mark Twain, Eugene Field, 
Stephen Leacock, Booth Tarkington, 
Clarence Day, Don Marquis, Ring 
Lardner, Robert Benchley, Edward 
Street, James Thurber, Ogden Nash, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Lucretia Peabody 
Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Henry Augus- 
tus Shute, George Ade, and Finley 
Peter Dunne. 

—Burton C. Fry 
New York City 


Films and 
Filmstrips: 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Industrial Can- 
ada—18 mins. Canada’s industrial de- 
velopment, what it means commercially 
and socially; diversity of industrial ac- 
tivity today. (Jr. & Sr. H. S.) National 
Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Purchase from Coronet. 
65 E. So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





All the Difference in the World—15 
mins., color. How many “vanishing 
Americans” still play a major role in 
industry and community life today; to- 
day's town crier, lamplighter, iceman; 
importance and many uses of ice today. 
(Jr. & Sr. H. S.) Free loan. Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Boys and Girls of Many Lands—Set 
I, 4 color filmstrips, abt. 45 frs. each. 
Children engaged in every-day activi- 
ties, customs, environmental influences, 
basic similarities: Henk and Henny of 
the Netherlands, Steinar and Karen 
Marie of Norway, Anthony and Maria 
of Switzerland, Simon and Lucy of 
Alaska. (M. G.) Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FINE ARTS—Instruments of the Or- 
chestra—6 color filmstrips, with cor- 
related readings. Various instruments 
in the instrumental families: history, 
make-up, sound both solo and within 
full orchestra. (Jr. & Sr. H. S.) Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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| Parade of the States [ERUEeEucd 


The Future of Education 
in North Dakota : 





By M. F. PETERSON 


M. F. Peterson 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


pal DAKOTA is dedicated to the 
proposition that all who are willing 
and interested are entitled to an educa 
tion, and this education is at the thresh- 
old of great progress and development. 
needs, oul 


fall into 


In answer to our greatest 
progress and development will 
five major categories: 
| AS a 


greatel 


result of propel legislation 


teacher standards 


point 


and interest, 


have been raised to the where 
school districts employing unqualified 


no county or state aid. 


teachers receive 
Teacher qualifications are being raised 


on a graduated basis. The first step has 
passed; the second becomes effective in 
1960; and the third is scheduled fo 
1965. Scholarship and loan 
programs, both administered by the 
Department of Public have 
also helped recruit candidates. 

2. A state school building authority, 
administered by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, has enabled many 
school districts to expand their physical 
facilities by new construction and addi- 
tions to old buildings to keep up with 
their ever-increasing enrollments. 

3. We have had on our statute books 
a reorganization law since 1947. It has 
been amended and watered down so 
that until 1957 it 
ineffective. During the decade 
reduced the number of school districts 
in North Dakota by only 300. The year 
1958 alone was responsible for 60 of 
the law provided fo 


student 


Education 


more or less, 


we have 


was, 


those. Originally, 
a full time director of 
in reorganization of school districts. The 
director feature was repealed in 1951. 
We are reinstating the division of 
School District Reorganization in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

4. A minimum high school program 
is defined in terms of qualified teachers 
Its program: 


and consultant 


teaching in their fields. 
Course Study Units 
English 

Mathematics 

Physical Science 

Social Studies 

Health & Physical Education 

Music 

Business Education 

Foreign Languages 

Homemaking 

Vocational Agriculture 

Industrial Arts 


TOTAL 


5. A foundation program of 
finance is being developed. It has been 
that the 
elementary education in the 
North Dakota amounts to $250 
pupil per year. This $250 figure 
not include the cost of physical facil- 


new 


cost of 


state of 


determined average 
pel 
does 


payment upon bonded indebted 
or funds spent in transportation 
However, the state should 
use its best efforts to that 
the sum of $250 per child per year will 
be available to school district 
through local taxes or state aid for the 
education of all children in the district. 


ities, 
ness, 
of students. 
guarantee 


each 


Financial Recommendations 


It is that the 
state guarantee 60 per cent of the state- 
wide cost of education for every pupil 
in the state. This accom- 
plished by shifting to the county and 
state levels the burden of supplying 60 
per cent of the per-pupil cost of educa- 
tion in North Dakota. To do this, a levy 
of 20 mills upon all taxable property 
in every county would be required, with 
the proceeds placed in single 
county equalization fund. 

From this fund, county 
make payments to the 
districts of 60 per cent of the average 
$250 per-pupil cost of education. This 
county mill levy will not bring in suf- 
ficient funds to make the contemplated 
payments. It would therefore be the 
duty of the state to pay to the County 
Equalization Fund from the State 
Equalization Fund such amount as may 
be necessary to place sufficient money 
in the County Equalization Fund to 
make the guaranteed payments. 

The local school district would levy 
local taxes in an amount sufficient to 
provide the balance of the 
cost of school as well as to pay for im- 
provements in the physical facilities. 

Since such a proposal would increase 
the amount of taxes levied at the county 
level for education from 14 to 20 mills, 
it is recommended that the statutory 
maximum mill levy of school districts 
be reduced to 6 mills in recognition of 
the increase in the responsibility of 
financial support that has been shifted 
to the county level. This will insure that 
all property in the state of North Da- 
kota is subject to a tax of at least 20 
mills for the support of education. 


being recommended 


would be 


one 


the would 


various school 


operating 
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Enope 


6 to 30-day all-expense tours 
throughout Europe. See the 
great cities and continental 
resorts plus storybook villages 
and sights frequently omitted 
in ordinary itineraries. Daylight 
travel by de luxe coach with 
snack bar and lavatory. English- 
speaking hostess-guide. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. For 
folder see your Travel Agent 
or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. R, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATION A( -@7Z7Z—Z—/™. 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


BROCHURE BY RETURN MAIL 


WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 
NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23- Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 

Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 

Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America—Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, § Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel 

transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § .. . air or ship 
summer rates! From $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


BEAUTIFUL 





ce 1923 
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For Teachers of 
SCIENCES 
GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 

and others 


FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Send 
for free illustrated catalog 


Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. 


Mlustrated pamphlets and brochures also available. 
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ONTARIO... where every | A SEA VOYAGE 


* ‘mea Ds 
ion j Free Period °3 $f 
vacation is an adventure! | in your car € rerio & < 
Picture a vacation area hrills of visiting Pri 
with over 250,000 One of the thri Is visiting Prince Strategy: I have often tried to set 
lakes, vast acres of Edward Island is the fifty minute down the strategic truths I have com- 
par eh ageng — eri crossing from the mainland ro | prehended in the form of simple anec 
sort facilities! the luxurious SS. a. = | dotes, and they rank this way in my 
Here you'll find gest ocean-going car terry z the | mind. One of them is the celebrated 
a oe 3 world—for only $3.50 return! And tale of the man who gave the powdei 
entu oe = : ; j i . ; 
you can choose the one ; in beautiful Prince Edward Island | to the bear. He mixed the powder with 
eg il f sunny beaches—the 
your family will like best! are mies © id the greatest care, making sure that not 
Come to Ontario, Canada’s variety warmest water north of Florida— only the ingredients but the proportions 
vacationland—just across the Great Lakes! sailing, fishing—golfing. Come to were absolutely correct. He rolled it up 
the Sunkissed Isle—for a holiday | in a large paper spill, and was about 


that’s different! to blow it down the bear’s throat. But 


7 P ‘ 
Province of Ontario, Dept. of Travel and Publicity, For coloured booklet, write: ST-1-59 the bear blew first. 
Room 405, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. A. A. Nicholson —WiInston S. CHURCHILI 
Please send me full information on vacation adventure Director, Travel Bureau 


in Ontario camping ( fishing ( ) hunting ( ) nada Yeas 8 _ : 
summer resorts ( } sightseeing ( ) boating Charlottetown, P.E.I., Cana Criticism: Pennyson is a beautiful 
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ADDRESS ‘os | Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher Transgressor: The reason the way of 


the transgressor is hard is because it’s 








For this big, FREE, colourful booklet, just mai! coupon: 








half of a poet. 
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SO crowded, 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY —Kin HvuBBARD 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY ROCKVILLE CENTRE LONG ISLAND, N. Y. m 
and Administrative positions at Top Travel: In America there are two 


Salaries in Eastern States-New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. classes of travel—first class and with 


Member N.A.T.A. 18th Year Write for Registration Form children. 
—Ropert BENCHLEY 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching 














eccceececoceccessse Breeding: Good breeding consists in 
concealing how much we think of out 
selves and how little we think of the 


other person. 
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Students, Attention!: Anyone can do 
any amount of work, provided it isn't 
the work he is supposed to be doing 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


1. AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION 10. MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, p. 12-T 

BUREAU, p. 17-T Summer school bulletin 

Ilustrated catalogue of films 11. NEA TRAVEL DIVISION, p. 15-T 

2. BRISTOL-MYERS Information on NEA summer tours 

seenaene @) Dental Health b 12. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T 

Grooming for Teens. Indicate No. of girls a) List of aids b) Careers data 

ao oS 13. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND TRAVEL BU- 

3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BU- REAU, p. 18-1 

REAU, p. 20-T Holiday booklet 

Teacher's Canadian Vacation kit 14. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p — 
/ t 

4. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, p. 2-T Brochure, map and where to stay bookle 

Information on “The Canadian 15. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 18-T 

5. CANADIAN SS LINES, p. 14-T Data on ) camps | fishing hunt 

Folders on cruises ing resorts ( sightseeing boating 

6. CORONET FILMS 16. SITA TRAVEL ASSN., p. 18-T 

1959-60 catalogue of Coronet films with Information on tours 

a ee oe a Te 17. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CEN- 

Mor. 20 Teacher, p. 2-T TER 

Seaman — AGENCY, p. 18-T Weother Unit (See Mar. 20 Teacher, p. 6-T 

' ration 

8. GREENWICH BOOK, p. 18-T 18. UNITED TOURS, p. 17-T 

Information on book publishin Brochure on West Indies cruises 

9. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 17-T 19. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 12-T 


Folder on all-expense bus tours Summer school bulletin 


it the moment. 
—Ropert BENCHLEY 


Investment: Most people sell their 
souls, and live with a good conscience 
on the proceeds. 

—LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, nationa: 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 


AROUND rn: WORLD“... * 1198 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient 59 
from $998. See more . . . spend less iS Fal 


Europes 99 Doys fr.*75Q 


Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 


Please Print 
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City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. 


| ITA For the Young of All Ages” Ask Your Trove! Agent 
Dept. T 545 5t Ave., New York 17 


April 3, 1959 
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Program Notes on 





Selected Rodio-TV Features 


ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 


tions before assigning programs to students 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sat., Apr. 4, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 
Sun., Apr. 5, 10:05 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning (New time for WCBS, New 
York): “The Stoic and the Epicurean” 
is the theme of the new cycle of this 
book discussion series moderated by 
Dr. Lyman Bryson. Producer George 
Crothers explains that the theme is 
based on this generalization: “There are 
two ways of looking at life. One is to 
confront it head-on, accepting equally 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, the rewards of success and the 
pleasures of achievement. This is the 
Stoic position. The second attitude is 
that of the Epicurean: slings and arrows 
are to be avoided, life’s value is to be 
sought in repose, in the pleasure of con- 
templation and in retreat from worldly 
strife. In each book of the new series, 
the author recommends the one point 
of view or the other; either the hero 
vacillates between them, or he tries one 
and decides that the other is better.” 
Apr. 5: Marcus Aurelius’ “Meditations.” 
11:30 a.m. (CBS) Camera Three: A 
dramatization of “Bartleby, the Scriv- 
ener, a Tale of Wall Street” by Herman 
Melville. 
Mon., Apr 


York 


6, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Concert version of 
“Carmen” with Rise Stevens, Richard 
Tucker, Heidi Krall, and Jerome Hines 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Oscar 
Awards: The major nominations for the 
3lst annual awards of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences offer 
good opportunity for themes to cap- 
italize on student interest. Best Ac- 
tress: Susan Hayward in “I Want To 
Live”; Rosalind Russell in “Auntie 
Mame”; Elizabeth Taylor in “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof’; Deborah Kerr in “Sep- 
arate Tables”; Shirley MacLaine in 
“Some Came Running.” Best Actor: 
Tony Curtis and Sidney Poitier in “The 
Defiant Ones”; Paul Newman in “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof”; David Niven in 
“Separate Tables”; and Spencer Tracy 
in “The Old Man and the Sea.” Best 
Motion Picture: “Auntie Mame,” “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof,” “The Defiant Ones,” 
“Gigi,” and “Separate Tables.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Apr. 5, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Art 
Carney Meets the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice: An adaptation of Paul Dukas’ mu- 
sical fable of magic gone wild, with the 
Bill Baird Marionettes. Carney, the only 
human to appear with the marionettes 
on the show, plays a second-rate magi- 
cian whose great ambition is to make 
a genie appear. 

Mon., Apr. 6, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shirley 
Temple Storybook: “Magic Fishbone.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 4, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV. New 
York area 11:30 a.m., Sun. on a one- 
week delayed schedule) Mr. Wizard: Mr 
Wizard shows Betty Sue how that win- 


dow in her living room onto 
the world 

Mon., Apr. 6, 8:30 p.m 
Journey: A lost hunter and a pilot are 
rescued and the secrets of Florida’s 
vast Everglades are revealed in “Ever- 
glades Patrol.’ Tom Shirley, a wildlife 
officer who patrols a 1,500 square mile 
region near Miami, narrates the film he 
made during a patrol through Florida’s 
wilderness swampland. He shows the 


opens 


(ABC-TV) Bold 


Friedman-Abeles Photo 


Ralph Bellamy as F.D.R. in ‘‘Sunrise 
at Campobello.”” Play will be traced 
from idea to production on Kaleidoscope 
Sunday, April 5, 5 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


bewildering maze of waterways and 
lowlands full of air, land and water 
creatures as well as the reservation of 
the Seminole Indians. Shirley uses an 
air-boat—a flat-bottomed scow driven 
by an airplane propeller and engine— 
on his patrol. It enables him to cruise 
the shallow waters and even to tunnel 
through high grass and wooded areas 
By using this unique boat, he photo- 
graphs aé_ variety of rare’ birds— 
ibises, hell-divers, Louisiana herons— 
and other fauna such as the white- 
tailed deer, bears, panthers, alligators, 
and raccoons in their natural haunts. 

Tues., Apr. 7, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: The second half of 
Dr. Harvey White’s course on atomic 
age physics concentrates on nuclear 
physics. Apr. 7: Radioactivity. Apr. 8: 
Alpha Rays. Apr. 9: Rutherford Scat- 
tering. Apr. 10: Nuclear Cross-sections. 
Apr. 13: Half-life. Apr. 14: Series and 
Geological Time. Apr. 15: Beta and 
Gamma Rays. Apr. 16: Discovery of In- 
duced Disintegration. Apr. 17: Nu- 
clear Reactions. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., and Fri., Apr. 2 and 3, 7:00 a.m. 
(NBC-TV) Today: Two special reports 
on the Berlin crisis, four hours in all. 
To bring into focus the vital issues at 
stake, “Today” will call on individuals 
closely involved in the crisis: those liv- 
ing in the four-sector city, and in E. 


19-T 


and W. Germany and outsiders witl 
a real interest like the U.S... NATO and 
various U.S. and world agencies. The 
keyed to the 10th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact on April 4, 1949 
Sat. Apr. 4, 12 noon (CBS-TV) The Satur- 
day News with Robert Trout (Pre- 
miere): A major expansion in the CBS 
News weekly schedule of network news 
programs features veteran reportel! 
Robert Trout in a “hard news” roundup 
Sun., Apr. 5, 2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Great Challenge: A celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Sigma Delta Chi 
professional journalism fraternii Sig 
ma Delta Chi serves journalism 
taking a leading role in the continuing 
fight for freedom of infor:nation 
through encouraging journalistic re- 
search, and by publishing “The Quill, 
a monthly magazine of journalism. Sev- 
eral distinguished journalists will dis- 
cuss “Is American Journalism Meeting 
Its Responsibilities?” 
4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sure as Death... 
A study of the nation’s tax problem, 
both Federal and State, in a year that 
has brought about many significant tax 
revolts. On the agenda: the pros and 
cons of increasing both Federal and 
State income taxes, the proposals for 
making lotteries and legalized gambling 
sources of tax revenue, and particular 
tax success or failure in some states 
6:30 pm. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “From Kaiser to Fuehrer.” 
Tues., and Thurs., Apr. 7 and 9, 9:00 p.m 
(ABC) Project—Tomorrow: A _ new 
half-hour, twice weekly documentary 
drama series pointing up the work of 
organizations in making America a bet- 
ter place for the future. It will be pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Council 
on National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S. 
Tues., Apr. 7, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Brief- 
ing Session (Premiere Second Series) 
NBC resumes its collaboration with the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio Center to produce a cycle of 
thirteen programs on important Amer- 
ican foreign and domestic issues. Dean 
Edward Barrett of Columbia Univ.’s 
School of Journalism will be_ host; 
Frank Blair will be facts commentator 
Producer Joel O’Brien comments 
“There exists an urgent need for clarity 
and perspective—a need to clear away 
special interest and slogan thinking 
which surround and muddle _ issues.” 
Topics: Apr. 7: “Berlin and European 
Security.” Can the Berlin crisis lead to 
war”? Is the future of Berlin and Ger- 
many a negotiable issue? What com- 
promises or alternative policies are 
possible? Apr. 14: “How Much De- 
fense Can We Afford?” Is a forty bil- 
lion dollar limit to U.S. defense 
spending economically realistic? What 
percentage of the Gross National Prod- 
uct can we afford for nonproductive 
spending? What is the relation between 
military spending and inflation? 


D..AMA 


Sun., Apr. 5, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kalei- 
doscope: Academy a 
ducer Dore Schary joins star Ralph 
Bellamy and other members of the cast 
and production staff of “Sunrise at 
Campobello” in television's first profile 
of a Broadway stage hit. Schary, author 
and co-producer of the play, will re- 
trace its step-by-step development from 
original idea to final production in 
“Blueprint for Biography: the Story 
of ‘Sunrise at Campobello’.” He will 
also recall the difficulties in his search 
for “the real meaning in a man’s life” 
during the writing of the play, which 
deals with the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s triumph over a crippling 
attack of polio. Other participants: 
Lawrence Langner, chief administrator 
of the Theatre Guild, co-producer of 
the play; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a 
leading biographer of FDR; and Mary 
Fickett, who portrays Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the play. 


reports are 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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...the wonderful world at your doorstep 


ENTRANCE 


GREENGA 
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DISCOVER YOUR EXCITING neighbor to the north this summer! Never 
a better time than 1959 to visit Canada —it’s the summer of the Royal Visit 
and opening of the great St. Lawrence Seaway. An extra round of pageantry. 
special ‘events and festivals wherever you go! Fascinating, foreign, friendly 
Canada invites you for the holiday of a lifetime... mail the coupon and 


start planning now! 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
The Canadian 


Vacation Package 


Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


and the pamphlet, 


Summer Courses cms ; aan aaeat) 

in Canada, the latter containing a general out 

line of the various summer courses, including 

arts and crafts, to be conducted in the provinces 

of Canada this season. TOWN STATE 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 








